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OUR COVER PICTURE 
Tossing the Sheaf is a popular 
rural sport in parts of Munster 


Here you see Dan Harrington, 
Ballyfeard, Co. Cork, tossing it 
through the frame with a 


champion's ease. But don't be 
deceived—it’s not as easy as it 
looks. 
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Prepared for us by five great events, it has 
made itself without our asking .. . 


How Do We Irish Stand 
in the Modern World ? 


DESMOND 


WAS born in Belfast and grew 

up in Dublin, where my father 
was a wholesale grocer. But I 
spent my Christmases and some 
summer holidays in Belfast. For 
this and other reasons Belfast 
gained a strong hold on my senti- 
ments, and I owe allegiance to it 
as well as to Dublin. 

By Irish standards I am a city 
man. But when I began to travel 
about the world I was quickly 
made to understand that I was 
essentially a peasant and came of 
a nation of peasants. I accepted 


FENNELL 


this fact and it helped me to find 
myself and to understand the 
world. 

I must explain what I mean by 
“a peasant” and “a nation of 
peasants”. 

My grandparents were country 
people and so were the grand- 
parents and often indeed the 
parents of most of my contem- 
poraries at school and university. 
But I mean more than this. 

I come of the Irish Catholic 
people which, in its remoter 
origins, was Gaelic and Celtic. In 
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its own land this people was 
largely a peasantry. In the 19th 
century it became for the first 
time a force in world history. 

My generation is the first to 
come of age since the War of In- 
dependence and the Treaty with 
Britain. Only in my generation 
have we come—in the greater 
part of our country—to exercise 
power, to control our affairs, to 
pursue higher education and to 
make the full adventure of modern 
living. 

We have emerged into a world 
which was prepared for us by 
those great events—the Protestant 
Revolution, the Scientific Revolu- 
tion, the American and French 
Revolution, the Russian Revolu- 
tion. 

All these Revolutions had en- 
compassed and formed—are still 
forming—the world which we 
found about us when we came into 
our own. I travelled in Europe and 
America and saw the modern 
world. I knew that my people had 
taken no leading part in these 
Revolutions, in this great tearing 
down and rebuilding. 

I felt at once awed and irre- 
sponsible. Perhaps rather than 
“irresponsible” I should say 
“unencumbered.” I had no parti 
pris. When I went from Ireland to 
Paris and the Rhineland I discov- 
ered what a bourgeoisie, a his- 
torical middle class, really meant. 
My people had never developed a 
mative urban civilisation. I stood 
amazed before entrenched party 
loyalties which were ideological 


rather than personal—royalist, 
secular, Marxist, political-Chris- 
tian. 

I felt recent and rootless—a 
homo sapiens, a mere man— 
among beings whose festivals, 
houses, food, customs and social 
intercourse were to a high degree 
determined, enriched, and bur- 
dened by cultura! traditions which 
had been. unbroken for centuries 
and had become embodied long 
ago in expressive material forms. 
By comparison I and my people 
had nothing. 

And when I went to Asia I could 
not help seeing Asians as just so 
many people. I felt no involve- 
ment in the European adventure 
of colonialism. Nowhere in my 
mental genealogy lay any of those 
modern brands of Christianity— 
Calvinist, Castilian or Victorian 
English—which saw European 
man as the master of non-Euro- 
peans by virtue of his baptism or 
his skin. 

We Irish are regarded as an 
ancient people, but we are also 
very young and new. The modern 
world has made itself without our 
asking. We have discovered its 
cities on an evening stroll. 

We of the Irish Catholic peas- 
antry—the largest by far of the 
groups which make up Ireland— 
are recent in another sense. His- 
tory robbed us of nearly every- 
thing which we brought with us 
from the remote past. Our aristo- 
crats and poets, our ancient 
learned classes, were rooted out or 
made bite the dust. The cultural 


Most Perfect Answer 
‘THERE was a civil servant who was so masterly in briefing 
his Minister about the most awkward questions asked in 
the Dail that he became the envy of every other civil ser- 
vant. 

One night he was returning from a conference with a 
friend and they were caught in a dense fog. They spotted 
a farmer and the civil servant put his head out of the 
window of the car and asked: “Where are we?” 

After a pause, the farmer said: “ You’re in a motor-car 
in a fog.” 

The civil servant appeared delighted. He turned to his 
friend and said enthusiastically: “Do you know, that was 
the most perfect answer to a Parliamentary question. It 
contained three essentials: it was brief, it was true to the 
fact, and it left the questioner with no greater knowledge 


than he possessed before.” 
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and material framework of our 
existence fell apart or was 
destroyed. 


In our worst days, in the 18th 
century, we existed for several 
generations with literally nothing 
but our bodies, our family attach- 
ments, our songs, our religious and 
political faiths and hopes. When 
we began to rise in the 19th cen- 
tury our cultural heritage was 
almost nil. 

We had no house-styles, no fur- 
niture, no native costumes that did 
more than clothe, no really native 
dances, no theatre, no distinctive 
ways of preparing food, no old 
churches, no elaborate etiquette. 
We came naked into the modern 
world. 

Even our political creeds were 
not drawn out of our past history. 
Neither were they decided by 
rational choice. We took what lay 
to hand and what served us. We 
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became’ adept at voting and learned 
to believe in a parliament simply 
because those were the political 
forms available when we appeared 
on the scene. Or, rather, those 
were the political forms which en- 
abled us to appear on the scene. 

We became republicans not be- 
cause we were against monarchy, 
but because republicanism was the 
creed of those Irishmen who 
believed in armed force at the 
crucial moment when the Irish 
people as a whole turned to armed 
force as the only way of achieving 
freedom from Britain. 

When we could, we were prag- 
matists and avoided creeds. We 
did not become socialists, though 
we were landless in the mid-1oth 
century and fought a bitter land 
war to wrest the land from the 
landlords. Till this day we have no 
Christian Democratic and no 
Socialist party, no Conservative, 
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Liberal or Communist party. We 
have parties, but our politics are 
personal and pragmatic, not doc- 
trinaire. 

Sometimes on the Continent of 
Europe, beside a monastery 
founded by the Irish or in a 
church dedicated to an Irish saint, 
I have felt myself a Rip Van 
Winkle returning centuries after. 
More often, when looking at the 


has never had the chance to build 
up classes. And I find before me 
a world that is straining labori- 
ously towards classlessness, a 
world in which continued attach- 
ment to the historical class-system 
has become a hindrance and a 
liability. 

Again, as an Irishman, I am 
poor in inherited cultural forms 
and used to a casual style of 


world of today, I have felt myself human relations. And I find a the 
an outsider and a stranger; yet, world around me where the separ- but 
oddly enough, not behind the ate and rigid cultural structures eT 
times. Often I have felt that being are breaking down, manners be- 
Irish puts me in touch with the coming more instinctive and in- the 
times or in advance of them. formal. When I see these things, I om 
Let me explain. The society I realise that being Irish makes me = 6 
spring from is classless because it a modern man. a 
. crac 
Beautiful Dimwits ae 
AGAIN and again it has been demonstrated that to be a que: 
movie star acting talent, or accomplishment, is almost imp 
completely irrelevant. pilo 

Beautiful dimwits, of assorted size, shape and sex, com- hav: 
mand tremendous salaries, are extravagantly publicised, wre 
accorded the rather perfunctory and ambivalent worship, meh 
half admiration, half envious contempt, which “fans ” offer at € 
to “ stars.” 

But they are readily expendable. After a year or two, head : ‘ 
office will decide that they have had their day. They are ae 
heard of no more. Another assortment of beautiful dimwits Que 
reigns in their stead. sibl 

Tyrone Guturikz, A Life in the Theatre hrs 
A PATIENT asked a psychiatrist if he could marry an Py 
octopus. for 

The psychiatrist, a blunt man, said: “ No. Next question, F 
please.” limi 

“ Sure,” said the patient. “Can you tell me this : how’m a 


I going to get rid of eight engagement rings ?” 
Catholic Times 


He would champion the “ little man” in an 
unequal struggle with the State 


It’s Time We had a 
GRIEVANCE MAN! 


HE Romans had their Tribunes 

of the People, the Swedes and 
the Danes have their Ombudsman, 
but we in Ireland have yet to ex- 
periment with a Grievance Man. 

Theoretically, every member of 
the Dail is the custodian of his con- 
stituents’ interests. But usually he 
is also a member of a political 
party, subject to party discipline 
and expected to respond to the 
crack of the party whip. 

That makes parliamentary life 
so complicated that he is fre- 
quently missing from his seat when 
important 
piloted through, and he is too ex- 
hausted by his behind-the-scenes 
wrestling with the bureaucrats to 
make awkward, probing enquiries 
at Question Time. 

True, some Deputies specialise 
in putting the brief minutes of 
Question Time to the best use pos- 
sible, bringing into the light de- 
velopments and tendencies that 
might otherwise be overlooked, im- 
plying censure of official policy or 
at least putting those responsible 
for it on the defensive. 

But opportunities are strictly 
limited for even the most avid 
seeker after information. 


legislation is being ° 


Moreover, there is no guarantee 
that, however skilfully worded and 
accurately aimed, a Dail question 
will have the slightest effect on 
official policy or method of admini- 
stration. It has not been unknown, 
indeed, for a Minister to refuse 
to answer a parliamentary ques- 
tion and provide information to 
which the public was entitled. 

The document that most jealously 
guards the rights of the citizen— 
and the rights of the family, which 
are of paramount importance—is 
the Bunreacht (Constitution). 

When, however, a citizen con- 
siders that a measure of the Dail 
and Senate, or some Departmental 
order based upon it, infringes his 
constitutional rights he has no 
ready method of vindicating those 
rights. 

No doubt he may have recourse 
to the courts and have his griev- 
ance argued out to a length com- 
mensurate with the length of his 
private purse. But he is a brave 
man who will back his sense of 
justice and his grievance against 
injustice by money from his private 
purse sufficient to vindicate his 
point of view. 

Given the proverbial delays of 


Condensed from an editorial in the Irish Catholic 
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the law, and the readiness of the 
State to appeal decisions unfavour- 
able to it to higher and more ex- 
pensive courts, few individuals are 
willing to pit their knowledge or 
their resources against the State in 
cases of this kind. 

Considerations such as_ these 
seem to weigh heavily in favour of 
our adopting the Scandinavian 
custom of paying an official Griev- 
ance Man to champion the “ little 
man” in his now very unequal 
struggle with the State. 

It would be the job of the Griev- 
ance Man to investigate citizens’ 
grievances against public authori- 
ties, including nationalised indus- 
trices, and himself initiate such 
investigations when he noticed in- 
stances of arbitrary or unreason- 
able decisions or procedure. 

He would be particularly active 
in cases where Ministers shelter 
behind the excuse of “not being 
responsible” for the working 


By Gum! 
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of semi-independent government 
bodies, or when legislation is being 
introduced to increase the number 
of these. He would not hesitate to 
have citizens’ complaints about 
alleged infringement of their con- 
stitutional rights brought before 
the courts and fully pressed home. 

Himself a Deputy or a Senator, 
he would have the right of full and 
free access to official persons and 
papers. Chosen by free vote of the 
whole Oireachtas, special funds 
would be annually set aside for 
the upkeep of his office and his 
periodic reports would be made 
public. 

Such an innovation might not 
solve all difficulties, but it would 
go a long way towards ensuring 
that the citizen not in a position 
himself to vindicate his rights has 
a champion at the very heart of 
our democratic institutions, and 
specially equipped and adequately 
endowed to uphold those rights. 


FLYING over the mountain, an Aer Lingus hostess passed 
chewing-gum to the passengers. “It keeps your ears 
from popping at high altitudes,” she explained. 
When the plane landed at Dublin Airport one of the 
passengers rushed up to the hostess and demanded, “ OK, 
now how dol get the gum out of my ears?” 


[t is only world history that repeats itself. Your private 
history is repeated by the neighbours. 


WHEN we have to swallow our own medicine, the spoon 


generally seems too big. 


Isla 


Islands of peace, and beauty, the home 
of fearless seamen and unexcelled 
craftswomen 


The People of 
Aran are Not 
Primitive ! 


P. A. 6 S{OCHAIN 


T is difficult to believe that be- 

tween and the New 
World there is living a unique 
community in “ the next parish to 
America”, over which the great 
transatlantic airliners fly, where 
there are no machines of any sort, 
no newspapers, TV, theatres or 
cinemas. Yet they are one of the 
most highly gifted, intelligent and 
independent people in the world. 

The Aran Islands are set out in 
the Atlantic Ocean some thirty 
miles from Galway City. Weather 
permitting, a small steamer visits 
them twice a week the year around; 
during summer months a couple of 
extra trips are put on for the 
benefit of countless tourists. Here, 
in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, they live their own lives in 
the hardy, independent way which 
their ancestors—and the peoples 
of the world—pursued down to 
recent centuries. 

They weave the material for 
their clothes—bréidin (pronounced 


Europe 


braydeen)—from the wool of their 
own sheep. From it they also spin 
the yarn from which they make 


their own Obainin (pronounced 
bawneen) cloth, the heavyweight 
fisherknit high-collared sweaters, 
called ganseys, and the criosa (pro- 
nounced krissa), the multicoloured 
belts with which the islandmen tie 
up their trousers. From the un- 
treated hide of their cows they 
fashion the rawhide pamputai 
(pampooties), or mocassins, which 
are their everyday footwear. 
Perhaps the most delightful thing 
in the world to see is a petticoated 
boy with a tiny pair of pampooties 
on his feet. They dress their male 
children in petticoats down to their 
ankles, like the little girls, until 
it is time for them to go to school. 
They fish for their food in can- 
vas boats, called currachs, which 
have hardly changed in a couple 
of thousand years. High-prowed, 
round-bottomed, they sit feather- 
light on the water, ride over the 
roughest seas; in the hands of their 
three two-oared rowers they are the 
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safest small craft in a storm. To be 
a passenger in a currach in stormy 
weather is an incredibly thrilling 
experience for those who have the 
courage—and trust in these sea- 
fearless islandmen. 

They beat their wheat sheaves 
on large stones, cure their summer 
catches of fish for winter feeding, 
and have two doors to their cabins 
and houses so that there will always 
be an open door to the lee of the 
almost constant winds that blow 
mainly east and west over them. 
With their low-lying villages built 
on the lee side of the three islands, 
their backs to the constantly rest- 
less Atlantic, the harshest weather 
passes over them and they seldom 
know either frost or snow. 

On the largest of the three Aran 
Islands, Inishmore (meaning Great 
Island), an ever-increasing flow of 
curious tourists has driven the old 
way of life and the old language 
largely out of the main town of 
Kilronan and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, though the language is 
now returning, thanks to official 
foresight. 

But the other two islands, Inis 
Mean (Middle Island) and Inis 
Oirthir (Eastern Island), have re- 
tained the glorious heritage of the 
Irish language and the old Gaelic 
way of life. And the inhabitants of 
all three have a spiritual depth and 
tranquillity that is as obvious to 
the visitor as a physical fact. 

This independence and self- 
sufficiency has made natural crafts- 
men and craftswomen of these 
island people. Natural craftsman- 


ship has made the womenfolk what 
one famed artist has called “ sculp- 
tresses in wool”. In this craft each 
woman expresses her individuality 
in a pattern of stitches that is 
always unique and often of in- 
comparable beauty. 

No knitters in the world possess 
this wonderful talent, so that the 
production of these garments will 
be forever limited. No machine can 
ever produce them in their infinite 
variety of pattern, that can change 
with the mood of the knitter or a 
change in the weather. 

Heavyweight, retaining part of 
the natural oil, and offwhite, they 
are warm, windproof and shower- 
proof. Often the only means of 
identifying the body of an Aran- 
man that the sea has given up has 
been the gansey which his widow 
had knit for him. 

Nowadays these contented Atlan- 
tic-bred people, whose children 
have emigrated mostly to the city 
of Boston, Massachusetts, are 
building up their economy through 
a number of indigenous handcrafts 
which are being developed through 
the agency of a group determined 
to restore the language of our fore- 
fathers in Ireland, and to maintain 
it vitally ative in this island strong- 
hold. 

Appropriately named Galway 
Bay Products Ltd., this company 
now exports the Aran gansey to 
many parts of the world, the 
U.S.A., Canada, Bermuda and the 
Continent. As well, other Aran 
handcraft products are exported— 
such as the Tam (the beautiful 
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multicoloured crotcheted Aran 
shawl), the Crios, the pampooties, 
and exquisitely fashioned 12”-scale 
models of their ocean-going cur- 
rachs. (This company, incidentally, 
has offices in 102 Grafton Street, 
Dublin.) 

Basketry is another natural craft 
that provides for many purposes: 


carrying, curing, fishing, home 
utensils. Daintiest of all their 
baskets is the round potato- 


strainer. The most shapely basket 
is that in which they carry the long 
fishing lines with their 100-200 
hooks, to be set under the towering 
Cliffs of Moher in the summer and 
early autumn on fishing trips which 
begin at 3 a.m. and finish at 9 or 
IO p.m. 

They are a proud, strong people 
who could settle the wars of the 
world overnight were their native 
philosophy internationally accepted. 


Triple Trouble ! 
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Peace-loving, unenvious, un- 
troubled, the two smaller islands, 
with their communities of approxi- 
mately 250 persons each, govern 
themselves, receiving a police visit 
but once a month from the main 
island which, for its 1,200 popula- 
tion, has two policemen, whose 
work is to all intents administra- 
tive. 

Some have spoken of the Aran 
folks’ way of life as primitive. This 
is hurtful and untrue: it is in fact 
idealistic, worthwhile and strength- 
giving, and with an intellectual base 
from the time when the three 
islands were the sanctuaries of a 
multitude of holy men and women, 
saints and hermits, such as no 
place has ever known. 

Islands of the Saints yesterday, 
they are today Islands of Peace, 
exporting an unique beauty to the 
world. 


[N the maternity ward waiting-room of a hospital a young 
man chain-smoked, paced the narrow corridor outside, and 
stared in sheer disbelief at a slightly older man who waited 


unconcerned. 


“Did the doctor fill you full of tranquillisers or what? ” 


he asked the calm one. 


“No, but there’s no reason for me to get excited.” 

Just then three nurses came down the hall, each carrying 
a tiny infant to show the older man. 

“Triplets! ” yelled the jittery young father-to-be. “ You 
won’t half blow your top now.” 

“Look, friend,” calmly explained the older one, “I’m 
only a relative down here to get the news for the family. 
We've got the father at home in a strait-jacket.” 


YOU owe to yourself a clear conscience, and to the next 


man his good name. 
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St. AUGUSTINE 


A question-and-answer interview with Mr. 
Brendan O’ Regan, Chairman of the Shannon 
Free Airport Development Company 


Shannon Will 


Have World’s 


First Air-Age Industrial 


Zone 


, ] T’S said that Shannon has had 
it, that modern jet pianes will 
overfly the airport more and more. 
What's your answer to this disturb- 
ing forecast ? 

BRENDAN O’REGAN: Modern jets 
can fly direct to practically any 
airfield on the globe. Therefore, 
Shannon’s original advantage in 
being the most westerly airport in 
Europe and the first and last land- 
ing-place for transatlantic air 
traffic does not apply any more— 
or nothing like to the same extent. 

But this radical change in avia- 
tion does not disturb you inordi- 
nately ? 

It does, of course. If we sat back 
and let things happen over our 
heads and didn’t exert ourselves, 
Shannon would possibly decline 
into nothing more than an emer- 
gency station. 

So your problem is to make 
Shannon, somehow, a uniquely 
attractive airport, with advantages 


and services that can’t be obtained 
elsewhere ? 

There are a great many things 
we can do, Apart from our geo- 
graphic location we have a number 
of other positive advantages which 
we mean to use to the utmost. 

Aviation generally is at a turning 
point. We believe that we have an 
immense opportunity at Shannon 
to be the first in the field with a 
number of activities—on the same 
lines, to a great extent, as the 
ideas we had when we started 
Shannon’s duty-free shop. 

But which particular activities 
would you consider promising ? 

That’s hard to say. The whole 
situation is liable to change, and 
it May spring many a surprise yet. 
Our figures for handling freight 
show a remarkable increase—con- 
siderably more than the world 
average of 20 per cent. And it’s the 
trans-shipment freight figures that 
are really interesting. 


Condensed from Development (Dublin) 
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SHANNON WILL HAVE WORLD’S FIRST AIR-AGE INDUSTRIAL ZONE I§ 


That means cargoes which come 
in on one airliner and are unloaded 
at Shannon, and then are reloaded 
on to other arcraft heading for 
various destinations ? 

Yes, we believe we could build 
up a very big business on these 
lines. Shannon Airport could be- 
come a highly effective air-freight 
entrepot centre. This might well 
involve repackaging or any other 
service. We would be prepared to 
supply any service required. 

I see the possibilities—especially 
in view of the falling cost of air- 
freight. I think it’s obvious that 
this trend will continue, and that 
it’s going to become economic to 
ship a wider range of commodities 
by air. 

It’s going to be a little more 
complicated than that. Jets are esti- 
mated to be four times as efficient 
as carriers than conventional type 
aircraft. And probably this year 
about half the aircraft cross- 
ing the Atlantic will be jets. They'll 
be able to make the journey so 
much more quickly that, to keep 
them economically occupied, it will 
be necessary to find a big increase 
in cargoes for them. 

It stands to reason that airlines 
would prefer to take bulk cargoes 
at reduced rates in their jets than 
have them flying empty. It’s just 
one of the points where the new 
jet runway comes in. We’ll have it 
in operation this year, when the 
jets start flying in a big way. 

This project for the big-scale 
handling and servicing of air- 
freight is just one facet of how 
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COULD HANDLE BIGGEST 
SHIPS 


SHANNON ESTUARY is a 

company established to pro- 
mote the development of an 
entrepot port in the Shannon 
estuary. 

An extensive engineering sur- 
vey has shown that the estuary 
could handle the biggest ships 


at present afloat or planned, 
and it is claimed that only 
Finnart, in Scotland, and the 


Norwegian fjords can compare 
with the Shannon estuary in 
depth and ease and cheapness 
of development. 

The company’s initial aim is 
to establish a _ trans-shipment 
port for oil and other goods; 
but as the project progresses, it 
is expected that 
dustrial enterprises 
cheap raw materials would 
develop in the area—which 
includes the expanding Shannon 
Airport industrial estate. 

“Financial Times” (London) 


various in- 
requiring 


‘we're preparing for future develop- 


ments. 

We have a good opportunity of 
becoming much more effective as a 
base for air lines. We can fully 
service their aircraft here. The air- 
lines can fly in any parts that may 
be required without having to put 
up with the delays of the customs. 

May I switch to the Shannon 
Development Company’s Indus- 
trial Estate? This strikes me as 
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being one of the most interesting 
and exciting ideas I’ve heard about. 

You’re right. We feel we’re on 
to something which may turn out 
to be really history-making. It has, 
very definitely, got off to a good 
Start. 

The factories going up at 
Shannon will have direct access to 
freight planes. These will be able 
to taxi up to the backyard of the 
plant, and the goods can be picked 
up by fork-lifts or similar machines 
in the factory, transported only a 
few yards, and placed safely in 
freight planes. 

This cuts all the conventional 
road, sea and rail transportation 
and multiple handlings, it cuts out 
much costly protective packing, 
and even more costly damage and 
breakages, it cuts down on insur- 
ance, and enormously increases 
speed and efficiency. Even at 
present freight rates it’s consider- 
ably cheaper already for many 
types of goods to use these means 
of production and distribution. 

You're setting up the world’s 
first Atir-Age ‘Industrial Area, in 
fact ? 

We are, and we’ve that extra ad- 
vantage of being customs-free. An 
American manufacturer, for in- 
stance, can bring his various com- 
ponents together in Shannon, with- 


out any customs complications, can 
produce his finished articles, and 
fly them out to his customers ir 
Zurich or London or Prague. 

Not a day passes without at least 
one inquiry coming in to the 
Development Company. Many of 
them don’t lead to anything, but 
some certainly do, We’re in direct 
negotiation at present with some 
thirty different people and firms 
who are seriously considering set- 
ting up industrial plants at 
Shannon. 

I see you’re putting up a series 
of standard factory bays complete 
with office blocks, etc. Is that pre- 
ferable to erecting tailor-made plant 
for each project as it materialises ? 

We do both. For instance, the 
Rippen piano factory is a specially- 
designed plant, considerably bigger 
than the standard bays we’re build- 
ing. But we've found that it helps 
in certain cases to be able to say 
that factory buildings will be avail- 
able for rent, so that the manufac- 
turer has only to move in and 
start his operations, 

Some of the plants are certain 
to be expanding, and will need 
more space. We’ll expand the fac- 
tories and the industrial zone to 
match demand. All these plants 
need high-quality labour. And 
Ireland has this—in surplus. 


QNE of the basic differences between men and women is 
the fact that a woman can go into raptures over a sheer 


pair of empty nylon stockings. 


‘THERE are two kinds of leaders—those interested in the 
flock and those interested in the fleece. 
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Commissioner Kennedy’s 
tough outspokenness wins 
friends, infuriates enemies 


He is 
America’s 


No. lL Cop 
WAYNE 


‘Txencay, New York City’s 
Police Commissioner, was in 
trouble with those who thought he 
was too tough. A state legislator 
accused him of being on the “verge 
of tyranny” for refusing .o disclose 
wiretapping data. A _ sociologist 
complained: “ All Kennedy wants 
is to swing the big stick, arrest 
more kids, get more cops, bust up 
gangs. Where’s his respect for the 
individual ? ’ 

The shifting tides of praise and 
calumny are nothing new for the 
soft-spoken, tough-talking Kennedy 
who four years ago, when Mayor 
Wagner made him Police Commis- 
sioner, let it be known: “TI didn’t 
take this job to win a popularity 
contest.” 

Deceptively gentle in appearance, 
with thin greying hair combed 
straight back and rimless bifocal 
glasses, he looks—and usually talks 


WO years ago Stephen Patrick - 


PHILLIPS 


a college professor 
than the stern commanding officer 
of the largest police force in the 


—1 like 


nore 


country. Yet ever since he was 
twenty-two—he is now fifty-three 
—Stephen Kennedy has been a 
part of the Police Department, 
climbing steadily through the ranks 
from probationary patrolman to 
Commissioner. 

Today he earns $25,000 a year, 
rides in a city-owned limousine 
with a detective chauffeur. When 
he leaves the department he will 
have a lifetime pension of nearly 
$12,000 a year. But he still lives 
in the same house he bought as a 
patrolman, has never owned an 
automobile of his own, eats his 
lunch in the Automat, and has 
never been seen in a night club. 

He chain-smokes, drinks cup 
after cup of black coffee, and takes 
shorthand notes of telephone con- 
versations on long, yellow legal 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine 
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pads. He was a dock worker, a 
boxer, a seaman, and a secretary 
for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration before becoming a 
policeman. 

He climbed from patrolman to 
captain on his high marks in the 
Civil Service examinations. Then 
he went back to the classroom to 
complete high school, college, law 
school and his bar examination. By 
this time he was forty-six and an 
inspector, assigned to a job in 
civil defence. 

“He came from a rough, tough 
Irish neighbourhood where you had 
to be able to fight. He never 
bothered anybody, but he never 
backed up, either,” said one of his 
colleagues recently. 

“Some of us got the idea he 
thought he was better than the rest 
of us. It was just that he was so 
intent on improving himself, he 
didn’t have patience with people, 
who didn’t think his type of self- 
improvement so important.” 

A few months after he was 
appointed to the department in 
1929, Kennedy was married to a 
childhood friend, Hortense Gold- 
berger. In the depression year of 
1932 they bought a semi-detached 
house in Queens for $5,000. 

He still mows the lawn, clips the 
hedge and does the gardening. 
They had two children—a 
daughter, Linda, who died when 
she was 24, and a son, Stephen 
Patrick Jr., now 24. 

Somewhere along the line the 
department sent Kennedy to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 


National Academy in Washington. 
He acquired great admiration for 
J. Edgar Hoover, and a determina- 
tion to remake the New York City 
Police Department in the image 
Mr. Hoover had created with the 
F.B.I. The admiration was mutual. 
When he was named Police Com- 
missioner, Mr. Hoover called him 
New York’s “ finest career officer.” 

On becoming Commissioner, 
Kennedy set as his goal the “ pro- 
fessionalisation ” of the New York 
City Police Department. The five 
principles through which this could 
be achieved he enunciated in a talk 
before the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police: 

(1) Keep politics out of the 
Police Department and keep the 
police out of politics. 

(2) Be impervious to mass 
hysteria and as vigilant to protect 
the rights of the innocent as to 
apprehend the evil-doer. 

(3) Co-operate fully with all law 
enforcement agencies on a high 
professional level. 

(4) Fight crime internally as 
well as externally through un- 
remitting warfare against all types 
of graft and corruption. 

(5) Pay the police wages com- 
mensurate with the hazards—moral 
and physical—and the high profes- 
sional standards required to attract 
and retain the best personnel. 

To accomplish his objectives 
Kennedy kept himself, as Commis- 
sioner, on the same Spartan 
schedule he had observed through- 
out his career. 

Every morning he is up at 6.30, 
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HE 


telephoning the communications 
bureau to learn what has happened 
during the few hours he slept. At 
breakfast he nervously twirls the 
radio dial switching from station 
to station to catch every news 
broadcast. On the way to head- 
quarters in Manhattan he may stop 
off at one, two or more precincts 
for an unannounced visit. 

In his mahogany-panelled office 
on the second floor of the baroque 
headquarters building, he presides 
over a constant flow of inward- 
bound reports, outward-bound 
orders, staff meetings and con- 
ferences. Sometimes the lights burn 
late there. Rarely does he go to the 
scene of a crime—but he is always 
in touch with those at the scene by 
radio and telephone. At night, on 
his way home, are more un- 
announced visits to commanders 
who have learned he wants answers 
fast. It may be midnight before his 
day is over. And every day is a 
working day—Saturdays and Sun- 
days included. 

During his years as a policeman 
Kennedy was required, as are all 
policemen, to carry a pistol with 
him at all times. “A policeman’s 
gun is his cross,” he has said, “ for 
he carries it always.” But when he 
became Commissioner he had to 
retire from the department. To 
continue to carry a pistol, as he 
does, he had to obtain a pistol 
permit—which cost him $10—the 
same as any other civilian. 

Racial prejudice within the 
department has been one of his 
major concerns. “In such a large 
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2 THe job of. the policeman is 
to enforce the law. The law 
is enforced by the detection of 
crime, the apprehension of the 
criminal, and his delivery to the 
courts. The Police Department 
is not a punitive agency; its 
members use force only to 
apprehend criminals and prevent 
harm to the innocent.” 
Police Commissioner Kennedy 
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group as ours there are bound to 
be persons who cannot erase deep- 
rooted feelings embedded in their 
minds since childhood. Occasion- 
ally these hatreds may be translated 
into actions that shock and arouse 
protest.” 

He has resisted proposals that 
he could avoid such incidents by 
assigning more Negro policemen to 
the city’s Negro areas. 

“For me to create the example 
of making assignments on the basis 
of either colour or religion .would 
be to undermine all the things I 
have been fighting for in the Police 
Department,” he said. 

Within the department Kennedy’s 
greatest problem has been corrup- 
tion. To fight it he has been stern 
in the punishments he has meted 
out—the Mayor has declared he 


has a “ blank cheque” as far as 
discipline is concerned. 
Outside the department his 


greatest problem has been juvenile 
delinquency. And it is on this score 
that his comments have been most 
controversial. 
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“They say some young punk is 
‘the product of his environment.’ 
Well, who isn’t? They say, ‘He 


suffered a traumatic experience in 


his youth.’ Well, most of us have. 
They say, ‘He’s the victim of a 
broken home.’ Well, there are lots 
of kids from broken homes who did 
not become vengeful. 

“ We've got away from the sense 
of individual responsibility. No- 
body asked me, ‘ What are your 
needs? Are you happy?’ It was: 
“Look, Bud, do this.’ And if you 
didn’t do this, you got belted.” 


Pessimist’s Calendar 


Long before, he had defined his 
views on the subject: 

“Certainly we have juvenile 
crime. But I can remember my own 
youth, when everyone was certain 
that the younger generation was on 
the road to ruin. Those ‘ juveniles’ 
are now in their forties and fifties; 
they are the fathers and mothers of 
today and for the most part the 
respectable citizens of a com- 
munity. Asa matter of fact, juvenile 
delinquents today constitute only 
a very small percentage of our 
youth.” 


Pirty days hath September, 
April, June and November ; 
From fFanuary until May 
The rain it raineth every day ; 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Without a blessed gleam of sun ; 
And if any of them had two-and-thirty, 
They'd be just as wet and twice as dirty. 


Petty and Needless 


STATISTICS have revealed that forty per cent. of our worries 
are about things that never happen. Thirty per cent. 
are about things past help and twenty-two per cent. are 


petty and needless. 


With all that foolish worrying going on, aren’t we over- 


looking something serious? 


Ecrasez P’Inf(Dame ! 


A TOURIST spotted an Indian sending up smoke signals in 
the desert. He had a fire extinguisher strapped to his 


side. 


“ What's the idea of the fire extinguisher?” asked the 


tourist. 


The rugged redskin replied, “If me misspellum word, 


me erasum.” 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


“1 Live 


Song, 


Each 

says 

the Girl from 
Donegal 


BESIDE BripIgE GALLAGHER, 


SITTING 


‘the girl from Donegal,” who 
enly a few years ago was refused 
£10 aw eek—*“ I was told I was not 
worth £8”—I saw in her a far 
happier and more relaxed per- 


than I had seen 


Ieee 
sonaiity 


some time 


she remarked, 
had it I really 
world. I never 


-ded a rest,” 
that I’ve 
p of the 
but it Was mever easy. 

ive always put deep sincerity 
songs. I sing about the 
Ireland I knew at home in Donegal. 
When I sing about a mother, I think 


of my own mether and sing as 
though the song was about her 
“When the song is gay, I’m gay 


I live each song.’ 

“Have you one ambition still to 
be fulfilled? ” I asked. 

“Yes, I would like to do my own 
story and sing my own songs in a 
film that would present the 
struggles, the ups and downs of 
show business in Ireland, That is 
my big dream.” 

Tom 


at heart 


Tosin in the Empire News 


“ Sive”” on Broadway 
JET-HAIRED HELENA, VERSATILE 27- 

year-old daughter of playwright 
Paul Vincent Carroll, is not only 
acting. She has become a producer 
—and her Irish Players currently 
rank as New York’s most stylish 
new repertory group. 

Jointly owned by Miss Carroll 
and Dubliner Dermot Macnamara, 
the Players have scored exceptional 
successes. Their production cf three 
Synge one-act plays ran for ten 
months, so did their Playboy of the 
Western World. 

Miss Carroll tcld me: “ We've 
built up a following and made quite 
a lot of money. So the next stop is 
Broadway.” 

Miss Carroll and Mr. Macnamara 
have bought the U:S. rights to Sive, 
the play by County Kerry play- 
wright John Keane, and plan a full 
Broadway production. 

“ Our Playboy show only cost us 
$10,000 to produce, and we grossed 
over $88,000, so we’ve got some 
capital,” added Miss Carroll. 

“ And we've got lots of investors, 
including cffice secretaries, one 
millionaire and a bus driver, who 
checks the house every night.” 

CHRISTOPHER Lucas in the Sunday 

Dispatch 


Not Out 

iz Very Rev. E. H. LEwis- 

Crosby, Dean of Christ Church, 
Dublin, has celebrated his 95th 
birthday on December 28 last. Pre- 
sident de Valera sent him a tele- 
gram of greetings. 

Dean Lewis-Cresby has held his 
present post since 1938. Born in 
Dublin he was educated at Portora 
Royal School and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he studied 
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classics and modern history and 
political science. He then entered 
the Divinity Schocl and won 
premier awards in each year of 
study. On his ordination, in 1892, 
he went as a curate to Leeson Park 
Church. 

Through the Church of Ireland 
Mission to the Jews, and the 
parishes of Drumcondra, Rath- 
mines and Stillorgan, he proceeded 
to his present appointment. He was 
also Chaplain to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant and Precentor of Christ Church 
Cathedral. 

For years he has represented the 
Church of Ireland at the meetings 
of the World Council of Churches. 
He is a hereditary Freeman of the 
City of Dublin, and has been a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland for over 
sixty years. 

Irish Times 


“A Real Lady” 

NE IS INCLINED TO ASSOCIATE 

Mrs. Tom Barry with uncom- 
promising uniform, but she herself 
is a very feminine person, domesti- 
cated and music loving. The de- 
scription which best suits her is one 
which is rarely used nowadays: 
“She is a real lady ”. 

Born Leslie Mary Price in the 
North Circular Road, Dublin, she 
grew up in a Parnellite home, but 
as a student teacher, still in her 
teens, she was so impressed by the 
men who marched in the funeral of 
O’Donovan Rossa as to identify her- 
self with their aspirations. 

At an age when girls are most 
deeply concerned about dances, she 
had enlisted in Cumann na mBan 
and played a part in the making of 


modern Irish history by being one 
of the score or so of women in the 
G.P.O. She left only on the orders 
of Padraic Pearse. 

Two years later she was 
appointed full-time Organising 
Director of the Cumann for the 
whole of Ireland and set out on the 
task with a bicycle. When she came 
to West Cork it enchanted her. 

Shortly after the Treaty Leslie 
Price married Comdt. General Tom 
Barry and became a Corkwoman by 
adoption. She was a founder mem- 
ber of the Women’s Industrial 
Development Association, but since 
1939 has devoted herself entirely to 
the work of the Irish Red Cross 
Society, of which she was appointed 
chairman by President O’Kelly in 
1950. 

Darina in the Irish Press 


Life Began at Forty 

IFE REALLY BEGAN FOR JOSEPH 

Tomelty when he reached forty, 
for that was when he took Londen 
by storm with his appearance in 
The Passing Day. 

Educated at the village school in 
his native Northern Ireland, Joe 
became a house decorator and part- 
time writer when he moved to Bel- 
fast. 

Soon he joined the Belfast Group 
Theatre and went through the 
back-stage mill. But he continued 
his writing and, after the produc- 
tion of his first play, Barnum Was 
Right, he was appointed manager 
of the theatre. 

Encouraged and helped by St. 
John Ervine and James Bridie, he 
continued to write plays and pub- 
lished his first novel, Red is the 
Port Light, a story of fisherfolk. 


The Enchanted Wood 


MAVREEN Hurley is probably the most accomplished Irish harpist. 

She got her lessons from Sheila Larchet, daughter of Dr. John 
Larchet, the Irish composer. She has toured Germany, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and France with her harp, and inter- 
national critics have sung her praise. 

Her lovely voice and playing inspired the French tapestry artist 
Elie Grekoff to make an outsize tapestry of her with a wood as 
a background. His title? “ The Enchanted Wood.” 

Grekoff was himself enchanted when he watched Maureen playing 
in the Theatre des Champs-Elysees, Paris. After the show he came 
to her excitedly, saying that the image of a lovely girl playing a 
harp in a wood had long since formed in his mind, but it was not 
until he had seen her on the stage that it had come to life. Grekoff 
displayed the tapestry at an international exhibition of his work 
in London 

Maureen may be lost to Radio Eireann listeners, but they can 
hear and see her on B.B.C. programmes. Her sister Peggy tells me 
that Maureen is free to give concerts all over Europe. That is part 
of her B.B.C. contract 

—John Murdoch in the “Sunday Dispatch.” 
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David Lean signed him up for 
his film The Sound Barrier and he 
appeared in The Gentle Gunman 
with Dirk Bogarde. More work in 


radic and in films followed. 
In April, 1955, Joe was film- 
ing Bhowani Function with Ava 


Gardner when he was involved in a 
car crash. It took him nearly three 
years to recover his full health. 

His play, A Shilling for the Evil 
Day, produced at Abbey 
Theatre in 1949, and selected for 
Armchair Theatre, was UTV’s first 
Sunday night preduction. 

TV Weekly 


Horse Traffic a Headache ! 
‘THE LAST MEMBER OF THE GARDA 

Siochana who began his 
career as a constable in the old 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, sixty- 


the 


three years old Garda Peter Dalton, 
has retired. 

Garda Dalton believes that he is 
also the only man in the force to 
have spent his entire official career 
attached to the same police station. 

He has been attached to College 
Street station throughout his forty- 
two years’ service. 

Garda Dalton, who is a native of 
Kilmacanogue, County Wicklow, 
joined the D.M.P. in 1917 and 
twenty-five years of his police work 
in Dublin have been devoted to 
directing traffic in the O’Connell 
Bridge-College Green area. 

Compared with the days when he 
was a young constable, the traffic is 
far easier to direct nowadays 
because it is faster. “ The slower 
horse traffic and the trams were a 
headache to the traffic officer.” 
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In forty-two years the most strik- 
ing change he has noticed is the 
diminution of drunkenness. “ In my 
young days nearly every station had 
three ‘drunks’ locked up each 
night,” he said. “ One reason for the 
decline in drunkenness is that drink 
has become too dear for such in- 
dulgence,” he added. 

Cork Examiner 


“TI decided not only that I was a 
bad writer but that I had an im- 
possible name which nobody could 
spell, pronounce or remember.” 

So, checking back into his 
mother’s family, he came p with a 
pseudonym, Shane O’Flaherty. 
Shane’s stories, claims Hartdegen, 
“proved to have a touch that my 
own definitely didn’t”, and he has 
sold a lot of them. 


Fohn’s Bright Idea Hartdegen-O’Flaherty, who is es 
| SEEMS THAT SEVERAL YEARS AGO ‘twenty-eight, has done a lot of 
John Hartdegen, a Pretoria "¢wspaper work, “ but now I drive : 
(South Africa) author, got mad at the editor’s desk for the South ‘ 
himself because the droves of short African Tourist Corporation.” , 
stcries he wrote didn’t sell. Saturday Evening Post . 
tu 
be 
\ T 
in 
Inn-credtble ! a 
‘THE manager of a well-known Dublin tavern, a lock-up th 
shop, was awakened by the "phone in his home at two th 
in the morning. An inebriated voice said: th 
“What time do you open in the morning? ” K 
“Ten o'clock.” by 
The ’phone clicked. Silence. Then half-an-hour later, just bo 
when sleep was returning, it rang again. The same voice, lit 
somewhat more inebriated. The same succinct dialogue. ay 
Silence again. th 
When the ’phone went for the third time the manager 
had had enough. To the stock question, put this time in a w 
voice of excessive inebriation, he answered, “It doesn’t ¥ 
matter what time we open at. You certainly will not be of 
served when you come in.” g! 
And the voice said: “I don’t want in. I want out.” Uy 
PatricK LAGAN in the Insh Press st 
si 
[EDo not waste your strength in grieving over the past or it: 
squander all your energy in an effort to encompass the it: 
future. Do the real things of today and let the rest go or 
undone. 


Dr. WILLIAM S. SADLER 


Why go to faraway places in search of wonders? 


Mysteries of Our Townland 


STEPHEN RYNNE 


WE have a tantalising ring-fort 
three fields away from where 
we live. We have a townland saint 
complete with holy well... . 

What a fool a man is to fritter 
away time and energy seeking 
faraway wonders! The mystery 
of the Pyramids—aye, indeed, and 
the mystery of the prehistoric 
tumulus on our own farm (blue- 
bell-studded, beech-tree crowned). 
The pathos of an unearthed city 
in Asia Minor. All over our parish 
there are grassy humps concealing 
the remains of mud cabins where 
the dispossessed Irish dwelt before 
the Famine. It is only County 
Kildare, drab and prosy territory 
by Irish standards, but there is 
enough hete (and within legs’ 
limits) to appease any man’s 
appetite for the mysterious and 
the pathetic. 

For surveying the ring-fort, 
winter at its starkest serves best. 
The surrounding fields are empty 
of crops and high grass; the 
green discs of the ring-fort show 
up clearly. A modern farmhouse 
stands close to the prehistoric 
site; scraggy thorn bushes outline 
its rims. What was this place in 
its prime? Military fort, residence, 
or mere corral in which cattle 


were gathered at night for fear 
of the wolves? 

Unlike the hill-top forts in the 
next townland, this one commands 
nothing: the occupants could here 
hold no whip hand in offence or 
defence. A_ residence, perhaps? 
There is a well in the nearby 
farm—was that their water supply 
as it is still the water supply of 
the farmers (ours, too, in hot 
summers)? But a well is in- 
sufficient evidence of an ancient 
residence. 

Nothing of the face of the fort 
is concealed, but that face is 
practically featureless: a smooth 
tombstone from which name and 
epitaph have been obliterated. 
Here people lived, worked, fought 
. . . The farmers who live in the 
little grey house nearby have 
nothing to contribute. “The Old 
People” (what a courteous term 
for one’s forefathers!) “ used to 
say that the fairies had a claim on 
the place and that it was neither 
lucky nor right to cut a bush on 
it or to interfere with it at all.” 
And there the matter rests. 

While the anonymous fort lies 
unexplained and unexplored, St. 
Farnan, our local saint, slips into 
oblivion. Is it that the links that 
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bind us to these have become so 
time-worn that they no longer 
hold? Is it that that Irish proverb, 
“ Cows in Kerry have long horns,” 
works in us and we prize foreign 
antiquities and foreign saints 
higher than native ones? 

Only two fields and a road 
separate our house from the place 
which was St, Farnan’s cell. Time 
has obliterated nearly all memory 
of the holy man, and time and 
tumult have almost levelled the 
place that marks his cell. All that 
is known of St. Farnan could be 
written on the back of a postage 
stamp: descendant of Niall of the 
Nine Hostages; flourished in the 
sixth century; feast-day held on 
February 15th. Tradition has it 
that an old church in the grave- 
yard across the road marks the 
site of the saint’s cell. 

The church or shrine (for it is 
that, being the work of pious 
hands long after the saint’s death) 
is mow a sorry ruin: three 
crumbled walls of which the end, 
or gable, wall is perforated by a 
shaggy opening once’ a window. 
It is said that Cromwell caused 
this little place to be battered 
with cannon from an adjacent 
hill; it may well be so. However, 
today Cromwell is out-Cromwelled 
by ivy; heavy swags of which 
devour the fragmentary ruin. The 
place is a wreck; it can tell us 
nothing—save that it was and has 
ceased to be. 

The graveyard is on an ex- 
posed piece of ground where the 
four winds meet, When attending 


funerals here, we often take 
shelter in the lee of the decayed 
church. We discuss weather, crops, 
world affairs and the virtues of 
the deceased, but never does any- 
one allude to St. Farnan. He 
prayed and _ performed harsh 
penance here (otherwise he would 
not qualify for saintship in Ire- 
land), yet there is no memory. . . . 
He who goes in quest of town- 
land saints finds himself up 
against stone walls of ivy-strangled 
ruins. 

The well is situated in a moory 
field further along the road, It is 
almost totally neglected; its sur- 
face skimmed by whirligigs; mean 
sally trees grow in the vicinity. 
He blessed this well, saying that 
“whosoever drank of its water 
should never relish the waters of 
intemperance.” But that informa- 
tion is gleaned from O’Hanlon’s 
Lives of the Insh Saints; there 
is no living tradition, no cult— 
nothing at all to indicate that 
drunks were brought here and in- 
veigled into curing themselves. 

The Famine cut across Irish 
social life like a sword. Country 
people think, and talk, of farms, 
homes and fields as thrown against 
pre-Famine or post-Famine back- 
grounds. Before the Black Forties, 
there were, according to local 
tradition, great hordes of people 
in this, or that townland. They 
were chronically poverty-stricken, 
but their hearts were as light as 
their purses. 

“ An unmarried man of twenty- 
five, or a single woman of twenty, 
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is rarely to be met in the country 
parts of County Kildare.” The 
quotation is from an 1807 social 
survey, Housing problems did not 
exist: “a situation is pitched on 
for a mud cabin, which is speedily 
erected with the assistance of the 
neighbours, who cheerfully con- 
tribute to the comforts of the 
newly-married couple.” And much 
more of a merry nature the author 
chronicles, proving that poverty 
and happiness can be bedfellows. 

An elderly man accompanied 
me through a short-cut leading 
from one good upland farm to 
another; we went through rushy 
fields and beside a bog. When we 
reached a swamp of about twenty 


Irish acres, the man_ stopped, 
looking around into squalid 
vacancy. 

‘Eight families used to live 


here in olden times. There were 
the Reillys, the Nugents, two 


families of Byrnes, the Colgans. 
I can’t rightly recall the 
detour to 


! ” We made a 
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look at the mud-wall remains of 
the pre-Famine homes. My guide 
came to a halt. 

“Phil Reilly’s.” It was a dis- 
order of clay bumps; maybe there 
were three rooms, maybe only 
two. There was a clump of elder 
bushes and a crab-apple tree hard 
by; white clover grew abundantly 
all around the mouldering fags of 
walls. “Ail the trading brought 
that there.” It is true that clover 
always flourishes under the tread- 
ing of bare feet. 

Eight families: is there anyone 
belonging to them in the locality 
now? Not a soul. But long ago 
an old man used to come here out 
of Dublin and stop with friends; 
he was one of the Byrnes, and he 
was reared here—or so it was said. 

“The rest went to America, I 
suppose.” 

“Maybe they did, or maybe 
they died out the time of the 
Famine, God help them.” 

White clover is their only head- 
stone. 


Bloomer, Indeed ! 


A BEAUTIFUL Hollywood starlet’s braininess was somewhat 
in question. One day she visited some friends and asked 
to be shown through their new greenhouse. Pausing before 


one plant she asked its name. 


“It belongs to the Begonia family,” the host told her. 


“ Oh,” gushed the actress, ° 


it while they’re away! ” 


* how nice of you to look after 


Two ways of getting a lasting finish for motor cars: 


lacquer or liquor. 
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Ireland’s most versatile 
businesswoman has a truly 
unique occupation 


Climbing 
Ladders is 
Her Business 
IRENE FFRENCH 
Cnt 


O you know the meaning of 

Zestobium rufovillosum, Poly- 
porus, Merulius lacrymans or 
Poria? Would you know, off-hand, 
exactly how to deal with a death- 
watch beetle, wood wasps, long- 
horn tails, powder-post beetles or 
pinhole borers? 

One Irishwoman knows all the 
answers. She even climbs nimbly 
up steep perpendicular ladders in 
churches, cathedrals, and other 
high buildings to examine the 
roof-rafters, without it costing her 
a tremble. 

She is Mrs. Alice Bayley-Butler, 
wife of Professor James Bayley- 
Butler, now retired from Univer- 
sity College, Dublin. She is 


managing director of Biotox Ltd., 
the 24-year-old firm started by her 
husband to eradicate insect and 
fungal pests of all kinds, from 
various places. 

Mrs. Bayley-Butler is no board- 
room director, organising work 
from a comfortable business chair. 
She won the respect of the men 
under her by getting out on the 
job and doing everything herself. 

Her first climb (which brought 
her success) was in a church in 
Cork. 

“It has a very high, enclosed 
roof,” she told me. “The men 
all told me I couldn’t possibly get 
up to examine it. There was a 
perpendicular ladder, so up I 
went, right to the top. They all 
got a great shock I think, but it 
made them realise that even 
though I was a woman I was really 
taking the work seriously, and I 
didn’t want to have it all the easy 
way.” 

She told me also that, when 
she knows that she may have to 
leave ground level, she always goes 
prepared for the job with a pair 
of slacks and a pair of flat-heeled 
shoes. “ High heels won’t do for 
this kind of work,” she laughed. 

Mrs. Bayley-Butler’s choice of 
a career may seem strange, but 
she told me: “I’ve always mixed 
with people, and I love meeting 
them, so when my husband found 
that the firm had grown and ex- 
panded far too much for him to 
cope with it all, along with his 
university work, I took over seven 
years ago. Previous to this I had 
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been an ordinary director and, 
encouraged by my husband, I had 
taken a lively interest in the 
scientific side of the work.” 

Because she wanted to make a 
good job of studying how to deal 
with destructive pests which eat 
away wood, and destroy other 
things, Mrs. Bayley-Butler really 
went out to study her new job 
thoroughly. 

Originally she studied literature, 
a long way from termites. She 
obtained a first-class degree with 
gold medal at Dublin University. 
Later, because she was interested 
in people, she studied social 
science and became a_ hospital 
almoner. 

When, however, she took over 
this business which deals in 
chemicals to kill insects, she had 
to “go back to college.” 

“Yes,” she told me, “I studied 
botany and micology (that is, 
fungi), and I had to learn a good 
deal of chemistry as well as en- 
tomology.” 
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She also studied business man- 
agement, and she had, since she 
married in 1944, helped her hus- 
band with his lectures and radio 
talks and features on the work. 

“I attended courses at the 
Forest Products Research Labora- 
tory in England, and I also studied 
under Dr. Karl Schiitte, now Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Capetown 
University,” she said. 

She is a member of 
Irish Management Institute 
attends their seminars. 

From there, Mrs. Bayley-Butler 
got down and learned every step 
of the way of killing things like 
death-watch beetles (which caused 
so much damage, for example, in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
and which attacked the Irish oak 
in Westminster Hall); merulius 
lacrymans, attacker of linoleum 
laid on concrete; powder-post 
beetles which love any kind of 
oak, and all kinds of pests with 
various wicked-sounding Latin 
names. 

You'll find this Irishwoman in 
the firm’s laboratory, working over 
foul-smelling chemicals designed 
to curtail the escapades of some 
kind of pest; you'll find her hold- 
ing consultations with architects 
or engineers either in her board 
room, or on the spot (often high 
up in a roof or steeple), and 
you'll also find her dealing with 
administration worries and high 
finance. 

She is, in fact, an all-round 
business-woman in a field which 
one normally associates with men. 


the 
and 
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“T have to deal with inquiries 
from all kinds of places,” she told 
me, “about all kinds of things, 
even soil pests. We do a lot of 
work in England, too, and I often 
have to travel.” 

She confessed: “It took a lot 
of doing at the start. I found I 
had to be strict with myself. I 
had to make up my mind and 
stick to it. As women are re- 
nowned for changing their minds, 
you can realise just how difficult 
this discipline on myself was in 
the beginning. 

“But in order to tell other/ 
people—especially men—what to 
do, you had to be clear in your 
own mind. It took some doing, 
but I did it! ” 

She added: “Now I am the 


The Inside Facts 


only woman almost every time at 
the annual meeting of the British 
Wood-Preserving Association in 
Cambridge. I also was the only 
Irish delegate last year in Vienna 
at the second annual Pest-Control 
Congress. I addressed the meeting 
under the Tricolour.” 

She told me that the people 
there were very interested to hear 
her talk, because of the problems 
in this country with our climatic 
conditions. 

When she is not concerned with 
wood worms and other pests, 
Mrs. Bayley-Butler likes gardening 
(their garden at Bailey, Co. 
Dublin, is a renowned showplace). 
She also likes swimming and a 
game of golf, when she can find 
the time, 


[N a remote part of County Mayo a tinker was caught 

stealing chickens from a hen-house. His case came up 
for hearing before the District Justice, who asked him if 
he wished to be represented by counsel, He said, “ No, sir, 


Ill defend meself.” 


After the arresting Civic Guard had given his evidence, 
the Justice asked the tinker if he wished to ask any 


questions. 


“Yes,” said he. “ Guard, did you see me go into the 


hen-house? ” 


“ Yes,” replied the officer. 


“Did you see me come out? ” 


“ No.” 


Turning to the Justice the tinker said, “ That’s me case, 
yer worship. Sure I’m still in there.” 


‘THE word “ tax” comes from the Latin word taxare, which 


means “ to touch sharply’ 


from that! 


* Make your own wisecrack 
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These old medical fallactes 
still keep bobbing up... 


Should You 
Feed a Cold and 


Starve a Fever ? 


A DOCTOR 


ANY false ideas centre around 

pregnancy and babies. We all 
know the common belief that if a 
baby has a birthmark on, say, the 
right leg, it is because the mother, 
when pregnant, knocked or in- 
jured her right leg at the same 
spot. 

This is not true, even though 
the mother may remember knock- 
ing her leg against something. She 
has also probably knocked her 
arm, or her head, or some other 
part of her body, in the ordinary 
daily round, but she forgets about 
that. 

Birthmarks have nothing to do 
with anything that happened the 
mother ; nor is it true that a 
strawberry mark on a baby means 


that the mother had a craving for 
strawberries. A craving is often 
the sign of a need for more of a 
certain food. For example, a 
craving for sweets may indicate 
that there should be more sugar 
in the diet. 

Heartburn or other symptoms 
during pregnancy are not a guide 
to the sex of a baby. All that 
heartburn usually means is that 
the expectant mother should eat 
less fried food, less fat. Nor 
does hare-lip in a child mean 
that a hare ran across the expec- 
tant mother’s path. An unborn 
baby cannot be affected in any 
way by the mother’s feelings. And 
if she hopes, say, for a boy, it is 
not the slightest use concentrating 
her mind on it. 

The idea that a_ pregnant 
woman should eat enough for two 
people is wrong ; over-eating may 
do actual harm by causing indi- 
gestion. An expectant mother in 
good health should eat no more 
than she feels she wants, and if 
her diet is varied and balanced 
it will keep her and her baby in 
good health. 

There is an old saying that tea 
made from raspberry leaves is 
good for pregnant women, and 
helps to make childbirth easier. 
There is evidence that this may be 
true in some cases, and that it 
helps to relax the womb. 

Does an apple a day keep the 
doctor away? There is something 
in this, because, although apples 
have no special virtue, they do 
contain several of the most 
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valuable vitamins ; but they can- 
not take the place of other foods. 

Is fish good for the brain ? 
Not more than other foods. There 
is no special food for the brain 
itself. Do carrots help you to see 
in the dark? Yes, if you suffer 
from a shortage of vitamin A. 
Such a shortage prevents the eye 
from adjusting itself to darkness 
after light, and carrots contain a 
substance which gets changed into 
vitamin A in the body. 

Should you feed a cold and 
starve a fever? No. At the begin- 
ning of any illness it is always 
wiser to eat less, and in certain 
illnesses some foods may be 
allowed and others forbidden. But 
feeding, generally, will not make a 
fever worse or a cold better. 

Is swallowing the pips of fruit 
likely to give you appendicitis? 
No, because appendicitis is an 
inflammation of the appendix 
caused by germs, and no food in 
particular can be blamed for it. 

It is not true that flowers in a 
bedroom at night are harmful. 
The amount of oxygen they use 
up is toc small to make any dif- 
ference, even if you filled the 
room with flowers. Nor is it true 


that sleep before twelve o’clock 
at night does you more good than 
sleep afterwards. Sleep at any 
time is equally good. 

You have probably heard it 
said that if shingles meet around 
the waist, the patient will die. 
This is untrue. People do not die 
of shingles, and this old super- 
stition is really only another way 
of saying that shingles never 
cross the middle line of the body, 
in front or behind. It is, however, 
true that you can catch shingles 
from a patient with chicken-pox. 

Many people still regard 
measles as an unimportant ailment 
of childhood. This is a very dan- 
gerous attitude. Even a _ mild 
attack of measles should not be 
regarded lightly. If neglected, it 
is just as likely to involve as grave 
complications as a severe attack. 

Is it true that whiskey, or alco- 
hol in any form, keeps out the 
cold? The reverse is nearer to the 
truth. Alcohol tends to raise the 
blood pressure and to drive more 
blood to the skin, thus making 
one feel warmer. But going out 
into the cold just after drinking 
alcohol may actually make you 
more liable to catch a chill. 


t 


“My, but your walls are thin, Sean. You can hear the 
next-door radio just as though it were in this room.” 


“Thin, Mick! Why, when 
next door takes two aspirins.” 


I get a headache the fellow 


‘THEN there was the Texan who was so confused that he 
didn’t know whether to say that Texas had the world’s 
largest or the world’s smallest midgets. 


“A browned-off Irishman” who shared his 
neighbours’ sorrows and joys 


The Negro Dublin Took to 
Its Heart 


WILLIAM MacGUINNESS 


| WAS sitting on the jetty steps 
at the Custom House in Dublin 
What a man! 
with shoulders 


when I 
Six feet five, 


saw him. 


and 


like a barnyard door. But it wasn’t 
his height or his shoulders that 
made him different. It was his 
face and his hands. They were 
black. 

He was the first real blackman 


I’'d ever seen. Oh, I'd seen the 
Hollywood version many times: 
the big African native, carrying a 
spear and wearing a loin-cloth, 
and whose favourite meal con- 
sisted of cooked missionary. 

The blackman came to where 
I was sitting and sat down beside 
me. We looked at each other for 
a few seconds, then together we 
said, “* Hello.” 

I was ten then and he must 
have been sixty. But from that 
hello there blossomed a friendship 
between two “ Irishmen” which 
matured with the years. 

That old Negro was “ Cyclone” 
Billy Warren, whose father had 
been born in slavery on a cotton 
plantation in Virginia. He had 


been a pugilist, and “twas said 
that he once fought the great 
Jack Johnson. Certain it was that 
he came to Dublin as one of 
Johnson’s sparring partners. His 
scheduled stay was for two weeks, 
but he was to spend the rest of 
his life among us. He became 
one of us. I often asked him why 
he chose Dublin to live in, and 
he said, “ Well, you Irish are a 
friendly race, Ye are good-hearted, 
and this is the only place in the 
world where people believe there 
are only two nationalities—lIrish 
and English. Not being English, 
where else would I go?” 

Only once in Dublin did I hear 
anyone insult Cyclone, and that 
was a sailor from a visiting battle- 
ship. Cyclone and myself were 
standing on Butt Bridge when a 
group of well-oiled sailors passed 
up. 
“Hello, Nigger!” said one. 
“Did you see a lorry-load of 
monkeys pass by here?” 

“ Why? ” asked Cyclone. “ Did 
you fall off it?” 

Even the Dublin wits did not 
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cross swords with Cyclone Billy. 
I cannot remember him living 
anywhere but in two rooms in 
Parnell Street. Sometimes a 
stranger would get talking to him, 
and fish for information, like: 
“Where do you come from? ” 

Cyclone always replied: “ Well, 
I'm a browned-off Irishman from 
Parnell Street.” 

In the street where he lived he 
was held in great respect. And in 
the Dublin tenements they have 
a camaraderie all their own. 
There is always an extra helping 
of dinner added to the pot for 
the hungry visitor, or for the 
lonely one who might long for 
company. The neighbours felt for 
Cyclone because he had no rela- 
tives living in the district or the 
city. So all doors were opened to 
him, and he shared their sorrows 
and their joys. 

He knew by name at least 300 
children, and in return was known 
to them as “Uncle Cyclone Billy.” 
To meet Cyclone was like meeting 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin, for 
he was always surrounded by 
children begging him to tell them 
stories. 

The story I liked best was of the 
time his father escaped from 
slavery with the help of an Irish 
sailor, He told us that we Irish 
and our grandfathers had built 
America. It was we who built her 
ships, her skyscrapers, her rail- 
roads, her canals and by sheer 
muscle-power made her great. 
Once I asked him, “But didn’t 
the English build something? ” 
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“Yeah, man! They built the 
Mason-Dixon line! ” 

The rebel in Cyclone came out 
whenever he imbibed a goodly 
share of Guinness’ draught stout. 
He’d swagger down the street 
singing : 

“In Mountjoy Fal one Monday 
morning, 

High upon the gallows tree 

Kevin Barry gave his young life 

For the cause of liberty.” 

A crowd would soon gather 
and egg him on. Someone would 


shout, “What about the Six 
Counties, Cyclone?” 
Immediately Billy’s “Irish” 


would be up. “ Aye,” he’d shout, 
“the time is coming when we 
Irish will have to march on the 
North and liberate our fellow- 
countrymen from beneath the iron 
heel of John Bull! ” 

“Let’s march now,” someone 
would shout. 

“Better still,” came another 
voice, “let’s get a few dozen of 
stout and go up to Cyclone’s place 
and have a hooley.” 

So in Cyclone’s tenement castle 
the 1916 Rising and the civil war 
were re-fought every Saturday . 
night. 

Cyclone rarely worked. He 
received Unemployment  Assis- 
tance for years in the Labour 
Exchange. In those days a Board 
of Referees ruled the Exchange 
roost. One day Cyclone was called 
before them. Asked to explain 
why he was not working, he looked 
the Chairman straight in the eye. 

“Can you tell me, sir,” he 
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Enounus which we receive from time to time indicate that 
there are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 


overseas. 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If so, we can advise 
you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 
appointments for you, make car-hire arrangements, put you in touch 
with doctors, solicitors and business houses. We can obtain quota- 
tions for you to purchase Irish tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph 


records and Irish songs and music, and other Irish-made commodities. 


We are often asked where a reader may obtain facsimile copies of 
the Irish Declaration of Independence and for copies of the Irish 
Constitution. The other day we were able to arrange for a reader to 
get a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in the posses- 


sion of the National Library. 


Many a time readers contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in the 


old land. 
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many people want to know so many things! We now deal with 
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THE NEGRO DUBLIN TOOK TO 


asked, “how many men are idle 
in this city?” 

“Fourteen _ thousand,” 
Chairman replied. 

“Well, sir,” said Cyclone “ if 
fourteen thousand white Irish- 
men can’t get jobs, how the blazes 
do you expect a black one to find 
work ?” 

Cyclone was not cut off from 
benefit. And a few years later, 
when the unemployed staged sit- 
down strikes on the bridges of 
Dublin city, Cyclone sat down 
with them! 

It was these little touches that 


the 
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made Cyclone Billy such a popular 
character. To be regarded as a 
character in Dublin is no mean 
achievement in a city so full of 
characters that a native sor. 
Bernard Shaw, was considered 
quite normal. 

Cyclone died a few years ago 
and the people of Parnell Street 
turned out in their hundreds in 
the rain to attend his funeral to a 
Dublin cemetery. But to myself 
and thousands of young Dubliners 
he never died—he lives on in the 
person of every blackman we 
meet. 


The Height of It? 

[RISHMEN may soon be challenging Scotsmen as the tallest 
race in these islands. Recent statistics show that school- 

boys in this country have been, on the average, growing 

taller within this past few years. 

The annual report of the Belfast schools medical officer 
points out that the average heights and weights of city 
pupils of both sexes, measured at routine inspections, have 
shown a small steady increase at all ages over the past ten 
years. 

According to the report, primary school boys aged four to 
fourteen years are, on the average, about two inches taller 
than their 1948 counterparts. Last year’s averages have not 
continued the trend, although at several ages the averages 
were slightly greater than in 1958. 

The doctor says it is interesting to speculate whether 
the progressive increase in children’s heights has reached the 
climax. Irish News 


‘Two men were commenting on a friend’s bad luck at the 
horse race. “ Funny,” said one, “ how Paddy is so lucky 
at cards but does so badly at the course.” 
“ Funny nothing,” retorted the other. “ They don’t let 
him shuffle the horses.” 


A YAWN is an opening made by a bore. 
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If you see a golden flash, 


you've got him! 


Ever ‘Tried 
Fishing for 
GILLAROO? 


JOSEPH ADAMS 


| ETWEEN the counties of 
Leitrim and Fermanagh lies 
a lake which ranks high from the 
angler’s standpoint. Lough Melvin 
is famous firstly for its all-round 
excellence, being less dependent 
on the weather than most 
fisheries, and secondly because it 
contains two distinct species of 
trout which, with one or two 
minor exceptions, are found only 
in this lake. These are the 
sonnaghan, or black trout, and 
the gillaroo. 

The lough also contains salmo 
ferox, or bull trout, and salmon 
which gave excellent sport from 
the early part of the year till 
June, when they refuse to look at 
the fly ; and chad. 

There is nothing more delight- 
ful than a day on Lough Melvin 


with an experienced boatman 
when its sporting fish are in the 
mood to take. One is rowed up 
to the spot the gillie has in mind, 
he having previously taken wind, 
weather, and light into considera- 
tion, and decided on the most 
likely places, and then the boat is 
turned broadside to the breeze 
and allowed to drift slowly down 
the lough. 

The water looks black and im- 
measurably deep, and there is 
nothing to break the sombre 
colouring, save where a curling 
billow breaks into a crest of dis- 
coloured foam. Sitting on a plank 
stuck across the boat, 
with a short line down-wi 
flies, usually three in number, 
alight gently on the water. and 
then with a steady even pull are 
brought in towards the boat t 
the rod’s point is sufficiently 
raised for another cast. 


For five minutes nothing hap- 

s ; the casts fall on the water 
ens ; the casts fall on t 

with monotonous regularity, and 

the lines whistle through the air. 


Then there comes a boil and 
plunge, and almost before one is 
aware of it, one’s rod bends and 
twitches in one’s grasp, and the 
reel purrs merrily. 

Away goes the fish, fighting 
fiercely for life, but there are no 
reeds or snags in the centre of 


the lake to help him, and he must 
rely solely on his strength and 
dash, or the outside chance of 


fouling the boat or oars, an 
almost unheard-of occurrence 
with the experienced Lough 
Melvin boatme 


Whip Your Fears 
No one can make you afraid. If fear comes in, it is you 
who have let it in. Remember, you can always live a 
minute at a time, regardless of what happens. And this 
minute can be stretched into an hour and then into a day. 
Whip your fears by breaking up life into manageable 
units, and then take on a umit at a time. 


For a minute he bores, testing 
the tackle and rod to the utter- 
most, and then with a rush he 
starts off on a determined dash 
for freedom. The line comes 
nearer to the surface as he goes 
away, and one instinctively feels 
that a jump is coming. 

It comes—and with a splash 
the beautifully-shaped fish comes 
clean out of the lough, the drops 
falling from his sides, like beads 
of silver ; but forewarned is fore- 
armed, and the point of the rod 
drops as he breaks the surface of 
the water, so that there is no 
sudden wrench to test the weak 
spots of one’s gear. 

Now he makes a rush for the 
boat, but his strength is fast giv- 
ing out, and half a minute later 
the net is dipped neatly under 
him, and he comes aboard, a 
picture of what a trout should be. 

Except that its colouring is 
black shading to silver, with 
brown and black spots, the son- 
naghan is very much like its 
cousin the brown trout; but he 
is always shapely, his torpedo-like 
body and tiny head denoting his 
perfect condition and his capacity 
for endurance. 

The sonnaghan apparently feed 


Joun H. Crowe 


in small shoals, for when one rod 
rises a fish, the other will, as a 
rule, meet with the same luck. It 
is a good plan when one 
caught two or three fish in rapid 
succession to mark the spot with 
a view to trying it again. 

Whilst sonnaghan fishing, there 
is always a chance of hooking a 
bull trout, which invariably pro- 
vides five minutes or more of 
désperate fighting, and in the 
early part of the year one may 
happen on a salmon or grilse fresh 
run from the sea. 

On days when the south-west 
gale blows in from the Atlantic 
the lough is unpleasant and often 
unsafe for deep-water fishing, and 
it is then that the gillaroo comes 
in for his share of attention. The 
gillaroo frequents the shallows, 
and may be met in almost any 
spot where the waves break in 
masses of foam on the rocks, and 
a safe find for him is the mouth 
of one of the three rivers that 
empty themselves into the lough 
at the Garrison end. 

The boat is guided skilfully 
outside the line of breakers, and 
the fisherman drops his flies just 
beyond the foam, working them 
gently across the most likely 
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places. Suddenly there is a golden 
flash, and a_ gloriously-coloured 
fish describes a __ half-circle 
through the air, apparently over 
the flies. 

The gillaroo’s rise resembles 
closely the plunge made by a 
chalk-stream trout when he is 
drowning the angler’s lure for the 
fun of the thing, and an unwary 
fisherman may fancy that the fish 
has not taken the fly. 

It is doubtful whether he 
plunges as he rises at the fly, or 
whether he leaps on feeling the 
prick of the hook, but the fact 
remains that this jump through 
the air means business, and it is 
advisable to strike at once, but 
strike gently. The gillaroo fights 
as fiercely as his cousin the son- 
naghan, and in addition has the 
advantage of sharp-edged rocks 
and innumerable snags to help 
him, though, being a perfect 
gentleman, he seldom avails him- 
self of the opportunities offered 
to entangle the line. 

On being netted and brought 
into the boat, the happy angler, 
if it is his first gillaroo, will be 


lost in admiration, for a fresh- 
caught specimen is without doubt 
a beautiful picture of a trout. 
His colour is the brightest gold 
throughout, whilst his sides are 
plentifully besprinkled with crim- 
son spots. 

On the table the gillaroo ranks 
second only to the sonnaghan 
(which incidentally is the finest- 
eating trout one would wish to 
find). Both are the deepest of pink, 
and as firm in the flesh as a 
Dover sole. There is no more de- 
lightful breakfast than a freshly 
caught Melvin trout cooked to a 
turn, and one can eat them every 
day for a month. 

A dead calm is an unusual 
occurrence, for the lough is only 
separated from the open Atlantic 
by a small strip of low-lying land; 
but when the wind falls son- 
naghan fishing is out of the ques- 
tion. The gillaroo, however, rises 
spasmodically during flat calms, 
and the dryfly man, with the 
exercise of all his skill and by 
employing long casts, may 
account for several goodly trout 
by fishing from the shore. 
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HENRY Forp was always dropping into the offices of the 
executives of his automobile plant. Somebody asked him 
why he didn’t have them come to him. 
“Well, Pll tell you,” Ford answered. “I’ve found that 
I can leave the other fellow’s office a lot quicker than I can 


get him to leave mine.” 


[? used to be that women were either blonde or brunette, 
but nowadays you see a lot of convertible tops. 
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His pet food aversions include tripe, 
almond icing and herring 


THE KIND OF PERSON I AM 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


q 


HEARD two schoolgirls the 

other day playing a game that 
I haven’t played for over a third of 
a century—each was naming the 
foodstuffs she liked and the food- 
stuffs she disliked: and straight- 
way I remembered Old Ellen, who 
used to wash our clothes for us 
when I was not much taller than 
the table. 

For Old Ellen used to play this 
game the way it should be played 
—with relish, and she prefaced 
each item in the litany with “ The 
kind of a person I am”. And she 
spoke the truth, for the sum total 
of her likes and dislikes went very 
near to explaining Ellen. It told 
as much about her personality as 
anything this side of the grave 
could tell. 

“The kind of a person I am,” 
Old Ellen would say, “I like a 
medium-sized onion boiled in milk 
—not too hot—last thing at 
night.” And every qualification 
was important. Someone very like 
Ellen, for instance, might like a 
very big onion boiled in very hot 
milk the first thing in the morning, 
or a tiny onion stewed in gravy 
on the first Thursday of Advent, 
but we gathered the impression 
that no one else liked the things 


Ellen liked in the very way that 
Ellen liked them. She knew that 
she was unique—as each one of us 
is unique—and she never tired of 
saying so. “ The kind of a person 
I am” was her apologia. 

I think that I may have missed 
something by not following Ellen’s 
example. Possibly my friends have 
missed something too, through my 
neglect, and do not know me as 
well as they might. This great 
thought came to me when I heard 
the two schoolgirls playing Ellen’s 
game, and that evening I spent a 
pleasant hour tabulating my likes 
and dislikes, and getting to know 
myself a little better. 

The kind of a person I am—I 
hate tripe. Other people may dis- 
like tripe, or avoid it, but I hate it. 
Indeed I envy the learned judge 
who caused a sensation in court 
recently by asking: “ What are 
tripe?” I think that the fact that 
tripe exists should be kept from 
children, especially from children 
with esthetic tastes. It is repulsive 
to look at and almost impossible to 
eat. If you can eat tripe you could 
eat stewed pillow-slips, parboiled 
wallpaper, or a pair of slippers that 
the pup has been mauling. 

Next to tripe in my list of un- 
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“1944, 1948, 1952, 1956 


. . . Mary Kate, me gerril, 
it’s 1960 or never!” 


Dublin Opinion 


desirables comes that horrible stuff 
called almond icing, which is used 
as a superstructure for rich cakes, 
but which should be used to wrap 
tripe in. The two should go to- 
gether, and I am sure that the 
onion, which has been wedded to 
tripe for too long, would be the 
first to agree. 

Apart from tripe and almond 
icing, I can eat anything which 
does not talk back to me, but if I 
had to choose one food from all 


the rest I should choose apple tart 
—with certain qualifications, I like 
it not too flaky. I like it with body 
in it and a certain suety consis- 
tency. It must stick to my teeth 
and be sickly. with sugar. You 
need not give it to me often, but 
whenever you give it to me give 
me my fill. 

This last proviso makes me 
think of plum pudding, for I never 
get enough plum pudding. Nobody 
does. I hope all the women are 


THE KIND OF 


listening, for the women are to 
blame. A plum pudding, I want to 
say, loudly, is only a bread pud- 
ding that has got on in the world, 
and any plum pudding is equal to 
any other plum pudding in all 
respects, each to each. 

I want lashings of plum pud- 
ding, and what do I get?—a 
“taste”: and when I am eating it 
the maker sits opposite me watch- 
ing my reactions and knowing that 
when I have finished I must make 
a liar of myself and tell her that it 
is the best plum pudding I have 
tasted for ages. 

A woman making a plum pud- 
ding is like an alchemist trying out 
a new formula. She is buoyed up 
by the hope that this time she will 
ring the bell and make the world’s 
best plum pudding. She chokes it 
with fruit and poisons it with 
spices, and she does not put in 
half enough of the cheapest in- 
gredient—bread crumbs. The re- 
sult is that she wastes half a week’s 
wages and several hours’ work in 
producing a plum pudding so small 
that no one can get more than a 
taste. 

The kind of a person I am—you 
can spoil the turkey in the cook- 
ing, forget the stuffing, fob me off 
with tough ham, and still keep my 
friendship, provided that you give 
me my fill of plum pudding. But 
nobody ever does. 

Some year I plan to make a 
plum pudding as big as a floating 
mine, and it will not cost any more 
than the traditional ones, which are 
not as big as my head, 
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Pll put in the stock amounts of 
currants and raisins and ten times 
the usual weight of bread crumbs. 
And if anyone calls I won’t say: 
“You must taste my pudding.” 
Pil just let him fire away and ring 
for a taxi whilst he is still on the 
safe side of gluttony. 

I like mushrooms, but I never 
eat them unless there is someone at 
the table who doesn’t like them, 
for it is a comfort to know that if 
things go wrong at least one of the 
party will be fit to go for the 
doctor. I don’t like herrings, either 
fried, boiled, grilled, or potted, for 
they are full of bones and dark 
mysteries. Fresh salmon is wasted" 
on me, for I find it tasteless and 
uninteresting, but I am fond of 
the stuff they can in British 
Columbia. 

The fish I like best of all is 
salted ling, though I never see it 
now. They used to keep it hang- 
ing in country kitchens. It was as 
hard as a board, and blackened 
with smoke, but it was very, very 
sweet, when boiled in milk. On the 
whole, however, I am not a man 
for fish, and I find one Friday in 
the week quite enough. 

Jelly is insipid and watery, but 
the stuff they make it from—the 
red, rectangular slabs of gelatine 
—is well worth chewing. I have 
too much respect for my aged 
stomach to risk it now, but I have 
stolen many a chunk of it in my 
time from the kitchen table. One 
of my school-fellows used to eat 
a whole slab of it every day. His 
father was a shopkeeper, and this 


gourmet used to steal a packet of 
jelly every morning and eat it at 
playtime. 

We thought at first that the jelly 
would swell within him and that 
he would burst some day with a 
bang, but even whilst I was wait- 
ing eagerly for this tragedy to 
happen I could not help feeling—I 
liked jelly so well—that it would 
be a glorious way to die. 

The jelly-thief came to no grief, 
however, and sometimes he would 
swap part of his treasure for apples 
and oranges. The method of divi- 
sion was quite simple—you caught 
the slab of jelly in your hand, sank 
your teeth in it, and bit and 
twisted until some of it came away. 
Those were the days. 

One final point—not alone can 
I not tolerate sugar on porridge, 
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but I find it hard to watch anyone 
sugaring porridge. To me it always 
seems a minor sacrilege, and I 
would as soon put rhubarb jam on 
oysters or mint sauce on a fried 
egg. 

The decadent habit of putting 
sugar on porridge began in Cities, 
where it is still encouraged by the 
foolish mothers of spoiled children. 
It has led to the hideous doctrine 
that porridge is a hardship to be 
borne in the knowledge that bacon 
and eggs will follow, and that it 
should be piled with sugar and got 
down as quickly as possible. 

As a matter of taste I should 
prefer sugared porridge to tripe, 
but if it is a question of principle 
I must ask you to blindfold me and 
lead me to the tripe. That’s the 
kind of a person I am. 
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An Béal Diunta 


JOHNNY was late at school and explained that a wedding 


at the house was the cause. 


“That’s nice,” said the teacher. “ Who gave the bride 


away?” 


“Well, sir, I could have, but I kept me mouth shut.” 


‘THE worst indigestion is that which comes from having to 


eat our own words. 


A GIRL was taken to see a boxing match in Dublin’s 
National Stadium. Coming away from the show, her 
escort asked, ““ How did you enjoy it? ” 
“Oh,” said the girl, “the boxers were all right, but 
these seconds are a lot of funks. Did you notice how they 
shot out of the ring as soon as there was any trouble 


brewing? ” 


ex 
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Which would you prefer: a 
wedding-vake or ears of 
corn? 


Of Rice, 
Rings, Shoes 
and Cavemen 
MOYRA O’SULLIVAN 
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Wt are constantly being re- 
minded of the correct attire 
for a wedding and of the many 
rules of etiquette which apply to 
each of the principal persons con- 
cerned, from the bride down to 
the page, and from groom to 
guest. There is so much to be 
done if the ceremony and recep- 
tion are to run smoothly. So much 
rehearsal and so much planning, 
and it is all over in a few hours. 

It is interesting to know that 
many of our wedding formalities 
have their origin in very ancient 
superstitions. Some date from 
before the dawn of Christianity, 
and were kept on by the Church 
because people were so attached 
to them and they were quite 
harmless. 


The wedding ring, for example. 
Why have a ring? Why not a 
token of some other kind? A 
married woman need not wear a 
ring, but she always does from 
custom and convention. The 
mysteries of birth, life and death 
seemed very strange to early man. 
The more he pondered, the more 
it seemed to him that life was 
eternal—an endless circle. 

When iron and gold were first 
worked, the simple ring emblem 
of eternal life was universally used 
as the marriage symbol. At one 
time, a horseshoe nail was bent 
to form a wedding ring. Everyone 
knows how lucky a horse-shoe is 
said to be—not a brand-new one, 
but one found lost or abandoned 
on the road, 

We should not bombard the 
newly-weds with confetti, but 
with rice. The confetti is more 
gentle, but rice is more in keep- 
ing with tradition. Everyone loves 
throwing it, but few know why 
they do so. 

Originally an Oriental custom, 
it is another way of saying, “ May 
all your troubles be little ones.” 
In the East, the rice crop was the 
mainstay of life and, as such, it 
was the obvious symbol of 
fecundity. 

I have heard many brides com- 
plain of the expense of buying a 
wedding-cake, when hardly any- 
one does more than crumb it on 
the plate. But a wedding-cake ‘s 
a very elaborate form of an 
ancient custom. A bride would 
be entitled to dispense with it 
altogether and to substitute ears 
of corn. They would be far more 
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attractive and artistic, these fore- 
runners of the wedding-cake. 
Originally the wedding-cake was 
rather like shortbread; it was 
broken on the bride’s head! 

You have, of course, seen a 
bridal car with old shoes trailing 
along behind? A shoe is believed 
to be an extremely lucky symbol, 
a belief that goes right back to 
the discovery of iron and the 
manner in which it could be 
worked by fire. When the first 
horse was being shod and it was 
found that the nails did not hurt 
him when being hammered to his 
hoof, the shoe became the symbol 
of good luck. So when we tie the 
old shoe on the back of the 
honeymoon car, we are being very 
primitive, indeed. In some coun- 
tries the bride throws one of her 
shoes among the bridesmaids, 
instead of her flowers. 

The honeymoon dates back to 
caveman days, when man went 
out with a club to hunt for his 
mate. He usually stole her from 
her abode and found it necessary 
to hide her away for some time, 


Bones of Contentment 


in case she was discovered and 
taken away from him. 

When the storm had died down, 
he took her to her new dwelling 
without fear of having her torn 
from his arms. She, in turn, had 
become accustomed to her mate. 

The word “honeymoon ” does 
not refer to newly-weds on holi- 
day—not as far as ancient custom 
is concerned, It refers to the fer- 
mented drink made from honey, 
which was used in the husband’s 
home for one month after the 
wedding. Bride and groom were, 
of course, present at those festivi- 
ties. It was only in comparatively 
recent years that we reverted to 
the caveman custom of whisking 
away the precious bride in case of 
an attempt by her family to re- 
capture her! 

Thus, we see that the more 
times change the more they are 
the same. In spite of the craving 
for modern methods and styles, 
we find that in our most intimate 
and solemn moments we still cling 
to the old customs of the men 
and women who dwelt in caves. 


AN old Irish priest used to give this advice to parishioners 


about to emigrate: 


“Remember the three bones. The wishbone keeps you 
going after things; the jawbone helps you find out how 
to go after them if you are not too proud to ask a question 
when there’s something you don’t know ; and the backbone 
keeps you at it till you get there. 


A MAN never knows that a woman has any old clothes until 


he’s married her. 


D.W. 
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Defence Move No. 1—“ No 
speaka da Eengleesh” 


Those Poacher 
Fear Our 
Greyhound 
Fleet 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


UST below Butt Bridge she lay, 

a lean, grey ship, almost un- 
discernible in the swirling mist 
coming up the Liffey. Amid the 
grime and dust of a busy quayside 
she looked out of place, with her 
clean lines, tall radar scanner and 
grim-looking guns. 

It was only when I looked at her 
stern and saw the tricolour flap- 
ping limply in the damp air that I 
realised it was not some foreign 
visitor but one of our own 
corvettes, L.E. Macha, which had 
called in to Dublin, 

It doesn’t seem to matter to the 
65-strong crew of this 200 ft. Naval 
S corvette whether. the job 
is taking plankton samples for a 
fishery research project or a hull- 
down chase of a thieving foreign 
trawler. 

Only 


Service 


ccasionally do these ships 


the then 


news—and 
usually because somebody wants to 
know what a patrol was doing 


get into 


around Bantry Bay when a 
foreigner was fishing a mile off- 
shore at Dunmore East. It’s a game 
of wits this fishing patrol work— 
and not all the brains come in 
foreign boats. The boys in blue, 
many of them Dubliners with no 
naval tradition behind them, are 
proving a match for the poachers. 

It’s ‘quite a little ‘own this 
corvette—but it has an all male 
population. Bread-baking and but- 
ton-stitching come as easy to the 
versatile crew as do asdic drill, 
painting ship or anti-aircraft 
practice with the quick-firing 
Oerlikon guns, Every man is a 
sailor first and a specialist after- 
wards. 

At night it may be your turn for 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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sleep and you climb into your 
bunk. Just as you are settling 
down, the radio watch picks up a 
message that causes bells to ring in 
the engine room and you know that 
a chase is on. The 2,750 hp. 
engines wake up, the hull quivers, 
the radar scanner starts its relent- 
less sweep, the searchlight is un- 
covered and the gun crews stand- 
to. Not much shut-eye until that 
raider is caught or scared out of 
our fishing grounds with empty 
holds and his heart in his mouth. 
Though captures are few, the 
knowledge of the high speed of the 
corvette (she was built for sub- 
marine chasing) and her crew’s 
seamanship have over the past few 
years built up a healthy respect for 
the fishery patrol service. It isn’t 
easy work detecting and catching 
the ingenious raiders. They know 
every inch of the fishery grounds 
around our coasts and they come 
from generations of hardy fisherfolk 
with salt water in their veins. 
Confiscation of his gear is the 
thought that makes many a 
tempted foreign skipper change his 
mind when he gets too close to 
our coast. It is no joke to lose £300 
worth of nets on top of a £50 fine. 
The favourite trick of the 
poachers when they find L.E. 
Macha or one of her sister ships, 
Maeve or Cliona, closing in is’ not 
to run away to sea—her speed is 
too great for that to hold any hope 
of success—but to close inshore. 
They can afford to, because they 
are well aware that the former sub- 
chaser is in the 1,000 ton class and 


they are bantam-weights by com- 
parison. In they go, around islands 
and rocks, giving a reckless display 
of first-class seamanship. If they 
are lobster men they drop the 
evidence, the lobster pots, with 
tiny floating markers attached as 
they dodge out of sight in coves 
and creeks. It is no use—Macha is 
the professional and more than a 
match for a handful of scared 
foreigners who know they are in 
the wrong. 

There’s often a comic-opera 
touch about the eventual capture 
for the poacher usually gives in. A 
spruce, armed boarding-party is 
sent across to the captured vessel. 
Stiffly formal, the officer in charge 
complies with every comma of 
international law, knowing that 
every word and move is watched 
by a wily opponent—for use in a 
court defence or for diplomatic 
complaint later. As soon as the 
officer finishes speaking, he is 
nearly swept off his feet by a 
torrent of French or Spanish. 
That’s defence move No. 1—‘‘ No 
speaka da Eengleesh.” 

The boarding party makes the 
next move. A command raps out 
and the sailors move off like well- 
trained pointers. The engine room 
and holds are the objectives—and 
well the captured skipper knows it. 
Once a quick Irish sailor found a 
foreign engineer operating on a 
perfectly sound engine with a 
sledge-hammer. Ten seconds later 
would have been too late—it would 
have been hard to prove in court 
that the engin: trouble was not 


THOSE POACHERS FEAR 


genuine. Sledge-hammer trouble 
didn’t sound too good to the dis- 
trict justice in that case. 

Once the foreigner sees that the 
bluff won’t work, he usually 
manages to find enough English to 
put up an excuse for his presence 
in territorial waters. The boarding 
officer knows his job: “ Any 
evidence you have to offer may be 
placed before the Court—through 
an interpreter if you need one,” he 
says. He doesn’t hear (with his 
official ear) the sotto voce comment 
on the foreign skipper’s story from 
his stonyfaced escort-—“ ‘Tell him 
a cowboy one now! ” 

Arrest and search completed the 
whole party goes ashore to the 
nearest Garda station and the 
wheels of the law go into motion. 
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It’s a real poker game, for the 
poacher has lost his lobster pots— 
and he knows it—unless he can 
bluff his way out of the immediate 
situation. If he can do that he 
might be able to smeak back later 
and pick up the dropped catch. 
His main trouble nowadays is the 
fact that Macha’s crew has a highly 
developed taste for lobsters and 
similar delicacies, and a very highly 
practised talent for finding “ lost ” 
property, especially when it can be 
“used in evidence.” 

In spite of the constant war be- 
tween the raiders and the fishery 
patrol there is a bond between 
them—they all cleave to the code 
of the sea. A distress signal is a 
call for aid—even if it is a poacher 
who makes the call. 


Well, Where’s Moriarity ? 
A SMALL child was explaining to her younger brother 
that it was wrong to work on a Sunday. The boy was 


puzzled. 


“But what about policemen? ” he said. “ They have to 
work on Sunday. Don’t they go to Heaven? ” 

“Of course not,” replied his sister with a disgusted look. 
“They are not needed there.” 


The Perfect Squelch 


ENTERTAINER Des O’Connor to a woman who was interrupt- 
ing him during a night club performance : “ You heckled 
me when I was here six years ago. I don’t remember your 
face—but I remember your dress.” 
Evening Standard (London) 


PLAcE in medium oven and coo until lightly browned. 
Provincial paper 


He said he could see the fairies of a moonlight 
night driving around the road... 


Ould Flan the Seanachie 


CAHIR HEALY 


4 LAN told his stories so often 
that he came to believe in them 
himself. He was of the race of the 
O’Flanagans, chiefs of their terri- 
tory, and not the ordinary ones you 
met everywhere. 

That was why he could see the 
Good People o’ nights when the 
moon was full, dancing under the 
rocky hill of Knockmore. 

If you had his bid word there 
was no knowing what might 
happen to you or vours. Strange 
things occurred to folks that quar- 
relled with him—a calf fell into a 
hole, a ewe began to lose flesh; the 
clegs concentrated upon a particu- 
lar herd, driving them frantic out 
of the farm and upon the high 
road, where death often stalked. 

He was an eerie-looking buck 
with long, white hair and long 
whiskers smeared with tobacco 
juice, Where he came from nobody 
rightly knew. He just appeared on 
the mountain roadside where he 
put up a shelter of branches, the 
side-walls plaited like a creel and 
overhead a roof of green rushes 
cut out of the bog. Not a stone 
in Flan’s castle. 


To have his good wish rather 
than his bad, people would leave 
half-sacks of potatoes at the place 
at night, when himself and the 
seven goats were huddled in the 
distant corner of the doorless habi- 
tation, where he kept a fire—three 
wet turf and one dry clod—splut- 
tering most of the time. 

He selected a good time to enter 
and leave the world, for I cannot 
see him facing up to the sanitary 
inspectors and welfare gentlemen 
of today, that would nearly put a 
tape on you to see if you came up 
to their measurements. 

There was a greater reason may- 
be for folks not wanting to have 
his sword-edge tongue turned up- 
on them, for he could sit down in 
his ashy corner and weave a ballad, 
winged with satire, on the families 
he disliked. Although he could 
neither read nor write, he could 
make up songs that the lads 
around learned from his lips and 
carried into all the cailey houses. 
Aye, and it may be, further afield. 
He could leave you and your 
family stark naked—as we say— 
with his songs, or cut his enemies 
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Practise Contentment 
‘TEACH yourself not to want the things you cannot get, to 
be satisfied with what you are and what you have. 
Practise contentment with the things of today while you 
intelligently and diligently sow the seed for a better 


tomorrow. 


Live successfully and efficiently one day at a time. 


Dr. WILLIAM S. SADLER 
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in two from head to foot, so lance- 
like were his words. 

But, as well, he could tell you 
long tales of heroes of the oul’ 
days, and poor boys that set out 
to push their fortunes, that would 


last the best part of the night. 
God only knows where he got 
them, and him without a word o 
learning in his head. A real seana- 


chie was Flan. 

When it was not raining he sat 
out by the roadside with his goat 
If he saw the police 
on the go, he would get up and 
drive the animals, each of which 
would answer by name more 
obediently than some children I 
know. 

He told me he could see the 
fairies of a moonlight night driv- 
ing around the road close to the 
rock. “You see,” he would con- 
fide, “I am of the race of the 
chieftains and I can see them, But 
the likes iv you and Billy Keenan 
—well damn a stem either iv ye 
would see. In red they go and 
their coaches all red and lighted 
with horses no bigger 


up, and 
nor a dog.” 

Where would they be going, 
now? 


“Isn’t that a quare question to 


axe anybody? How could I tell? 
Maybe to a christenin’ or a mar- 
riage—or a big night.” 

One late night he was return- 
ing from making his cailey and 
at Braad Lake he saw in the 
moonlight a boat coming across 
to the side he was on. “I went 
down to the quay be the road- 
side to see what boys were after 
the salmon at that hour. As soon 
as the boat slid in by the reeds 
and came close—believe it or 
not—out stepped four men iv the 
parish that had died durin’ the 
year. I knew them better nor I 
know you. I saw the face iv 
ivery man jack iv them, Did I 
spake to them? I tuk to me heels 
and damn a greyhound in the 
parish could overtake me till I 
got here. The breath was out iv 
me mouth.” 

A teacher who lived close to 


Flan told me he was the most 
optimistic man he ever met. He 
instanced the day Flan’s only 
shirt, out on the hedge drying, 


was swept up by a whirlwind and 


carried out many yards into 
Lough Erne. My friend offered 


him his sympathy. 
“ Tut, tut, man, that’s nothing,” 
sez Flan. “Hadn’t I the great 
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luck entirely that I wasn’t in it?” 

Flan slept odd times out in the 
sun, but he was often prowling 
at night. Sure the foxes knew him, 


and so did the sparrows, the 
robins and the blackbirds, and 
they would hop around his 


curious habitation sheltering from 
the rains and snows, as if there 
were nobody there. 

The relieving officer one time 
served a notice on Flan to leave 
the shelter behind the hedge, as 
he put it, and come into the 
“House.” Flan literally danced 
with rage at the insult. 

“ De’il take them,” he yelled, 
“the blitherin’ asses, if they 
think I'll demane meself. If they 
wait for that they'll hev to wait 
till Tibb’s Eve.” And none of the 
Poor Law Guardians would take 
another step. 
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So the motion lapsed, and Flan 
was left, like Robinson Crusoe, 
master of his fate and monarch 
of his domain. 

When death came to him in the 
long run, he had a small funeral 
—just a few of the young lads 
that used to sing his biting 
rhymes in the cailey houses. A 
lot of people were glad to see the 
end of him. The young clergy- 
man talked as much over him as 
if he had been the biggest farmer 
in the congregation. “ He was a 
character,” said his reverence, 
“and they’re just not making the 
like of him in our time. God 
give him rest.” 

Years afterwards some of the 
young lads got a wee granite 
cross with one word cut into it. 
It means nothing to strangers but 
everything to them—‘“ Flan.” 


~% 


A Wall of Brass 


Papraic O ConalreE stood in the wind with his hair flying 
off his round skull, his clothes flapping and his trousers 


curled around his bowed legs. 


“Td build a wall round Ireland! A wall thirty cubits 


high, the same as Tibet. . 


. A wall of brass around it. 


I wouldn’t let in an idea—not an idea, mind you—from the 


outside world.” 


He paused and stretched out his arm, palm down: 

“Then I'd open it—open Ireland after fifty years—and 
the stream of humanity would find that it had new life 
to put in its veins, veins that have been sterilised by the 


standardists.” 


NEGLEY Farson, The Way of a Transgressor 


F:xPLoreER; “ The bravest man I ever knew was the fellow 
who took a taxi to the bankruptcy court and invited the 
driver in as a creditor.” 


OOOO 


The legal subtleties that lurk 
behind a common warning 


Can 
Trespassers be 
Prosecuted ? 


A LAWYER 


* poner <page to Will Be Prose- 

cuted”: four very familiar 
words to Everyman as he walks 
through the countryside. What is 
their legal meaning ? 

Briefly, that an owner of land 
has an absolute right to the immu- 
nity of his property, and if any 
person interferes with it he may 
be sued. It is not necessary to 
prove that damage has been done. 
Damages are awarded in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the right of 
ownership has been infringed. 

So, if Everyman walks through 
another’s field and out the gate on 
the far side, and though he may 
do nothing more than tread down 
the grass, he may still be sued for 
trespass and made liable for 
nominal damages, at least. 

Entry into another man’s land 


without lawful authority is a tres- 
pass. It may happen in many ways. 
Thus, driving nails into another’s 
wall or leaving debris on another’s 
roof are trespasses. Riding or hunt- 
ing over the land of another is 
actionable. And, to take an extreme 
case, if, without entering the land, 
any person shoots into it and 
strikes the soil with the shot he 
is guilty of a trespass. 

It will be seen that the law sub- 
scribes to the theory that “ Every- 
man’s home is his castle”. This 
proposition takes the matter even 
further and makes a man answer- 
able, not only for his own tres- 
passes but also for things which 
are, or should be, under his con- 
trol. 

Should a man’s cattle stray upon 
the land of another and tread down 
his crops or damage his trees, this 
would constitute a trespass. And 
the law in this case gives the 
injured party a double remedy: by 
permitting him to detain the cattle 
till the owner has paid for the 
havoc caused, or by leaving him 
to take the common remedy—an 
action at law. 

The owner of a dog or cat is 
not liable if it trespasses, because 
the law regards these animals as 
being, in their nature, impossible 
of continual restraint. To this rule 
there is one exception. Under the 
Dogs Act, 1908, the owner of a 
dog is liable for any injury it 
causes to cattle. 

Dogs cannot be destroyed for 
trespassing in pursuit of wild 
animals. A gamekeeper has no 
right to kill a dog for following 
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game; but if the dog is discovered 
chasing deer in a park, or game in 
a preserve, or sheep in a fold, it 
may be killed to prevent their de- 
struction. 

Another unusual way in which a 
person may be liable for trespass is 
where he plants on his own land 
some noxious tree or shrubs and 
the branches project over his 
neighbour’s land. If his neigh- 
bour’s animals eat them and are 
poisoned, the person who planted 
them will be liable. 

A person affected by trespassing 
trees or shrubs has a summary 
remedy. He may cut as much of 
the branches or roots as project 
into his land, but—and here is the 
twist—if he keeps anything that 
he cuts away he may be made 
liable for damages in conversion. 
So the prudent pruner will throw 
back the branches he dismembers. 

A Fee Simple owner of land 
owns not only the soil itself, but 
everything upon it, underneath it, 
and above it. It appears, therefore, 
that there is a right of property 
in the air space above land. This 
has been long recognised in the 
legal maxim “ cuius est solum eius 
et ad celum et ad inferos ” 

This was first recognised in the 
provisions of the Telegraph Act, 
1863. The point having been 


established, it attained a new im- 
portance with the invention of the 
aeroplane. At Common Law there- 
after if a pilot flew over the 
countryside he would leave him- 
self open to innumerable actions 
trespass. 


for To remove this 
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“Slow up over those 
Keep to the right of that 


air pockets! 


” 


meteor. . 


Humour Variety 


liability every country protected 
the owners of aircraft from the 
possibility of such actions by per- 
missive legislation. 

The Air Navigation and Trans- 
port Act, 1936, provides that no 
action shall lie in respect of 
trespass by the flight of aircraft 
over property at a height above the 
ground, which, having regard to 
wind, weather and all the circum- 
stances of the case, is reasonable. 
This amounts to a statutory recog- 
nition of the existence of a right 
of property in overlying air spaces. 

The law implies damage in every 
trespass, even though no material 
destruction is caused. We have 
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seen that the common remedy is 
an action for damages. The 
damages will either be nominal 
(as low as a farthing) for a trespass 
which was not aggravated and did 
no actual damage; or they may be 
punitive. 

Thus, in the case of Merest v. 
Harvey, .wherein a person tres- 
passed upon the plaintiff’s land and 
defied him and was otherwise very 
insolent, the jury returned a ver- 
dict for £500 damages. When the 
defendant appealed this case on the 
grounds that the damages were ex- 
cessive, the Appeal Judges refused 
to interfere and one of them re- 
called a case where a jury gave 
£500 damages for merely knocking 
a man’s hat off. , 

A trespasser, if he refuses to 
leave, may be removed by force, 
but no more force than is neces 
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sary may be used. 

A landowner must not set a trap 
to catch a tresspasser. This was 
decided in a court case and it is 
now statute law. 

At one time it was customary to 
protect certain lands with such 
barbarous devices as man traps 
and spring guns. 

The judgment of Chief Justice 
Best in the leading case put the 
point pithily: “There is no act 
which Christianity forbids that the 
law will not reach. If it were other- 
wise, Christianity would not be, 
as it has always been held to be: 
part of the law. I am, therefore, 
clearly of opinion that he who sets 
spring-guns, without giving notice, 
is guilty of an inhuman act and 
that, if injurious consequence en- 
sue, he is liable to yield redress to 
the sufferer.” 


a 


Ai 
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Mrs. Sullivan Speaking 


MY cook is very slow. I often went into the kitchen and 
said: “ Mary, let’s hurry and get the dishes done.” 


said: “You do the hurrying and I'll do the 


Sullivan.” 


work, Mrs. 


The results have been excellent. 


Withered Plant 


Postmistress : “Old Age Pension, Mrs. 
you don’t look a day over 


“ Ah, God be 


Old Lady . 


Murphy ? Why, 
sixty.” 
with the days when I'd be 


pleased with the compliment. But now I'm glad enough to 
wn up to being a septic geranium.” 


[GNORANCE is the only thing that is more expensive than 


education. 


POETRY WITH A VENGEANCE 


A RECENT film that unreeled the attractions of that colourful 

island in the Mediterranean—Sardinia—set me speculat- 
ing on “ keeners ” and “ keening” in this country. For one 
of the most touching scenes in that Disney-sponsored 
travelogue was comprised of shots of bereaved islandwomen 
lamenting over the dead. 

This prompted the commentator to remark that “ keening” 
(but he didn’t call it that) is an unbroken ancient custom 
in many of the Mediterranean countries and islands. And 
such indeed it was in Ireland until recent times, although 
I am told that one may still hear keeners in isolated parts 
of the West. In pre-Famine days they were to be heard 
ullagoning all over the land. And what real poetry flowed 
from their trembling lips! 

Mr. and Mrs. S. C, Hall recorded, about 120 years ago, 
the words used by an old County Kerry keener. They were 
intoned over the body of a young man who had been shot 
by the constabulary while resisting arrest. 

“ Swift and sure was his foot,” lamented the old crone 
in the large blue cloak, “on hill and valley. His shadow 
struck terror to his foes. He could look the sun in the face 
like an eagle. The whirl of his blade through the air was 
fast and terrible as the lightning.” 

Eyes flashing, she went on: “ There was full and plenty 
in his father’s house and the traveller never left it empty. 
But the tyrants took all except his heart’s blood—and that 
they have at iast.” 

And then more tenderly: “The girls of the mountain 
may cry by the running streams and weep for the flower 
of the country, but he will return no more.” 

Then came the final outburst: “He was the last of his 
father’s house. But his people were many both on hill and 
valley, and they will avenge his death! ” 

Literally, poetry with a vengeance! I doubt if it could 
be rivalled in pathos and lyrical imagery by the keeners 
of the Mediterranean. LIAM RIORDAN 


[ wonper if any performer on harp, sackbut, psaltery, or 

any other kind of instrument has ever struck as gladsome 
a sound as that made by a cork when leaving a champagne 
bottle. ROBERT GIBBINGS 


Kevin Barry’s last farewell : 
a military salute to his 
mother 


“In Mountjoy 
Jail One 
Monday 


Morning ” 


DESMOND RYAN 


WO incidents, poignant and 
grim, during the autumn and 
early winter of 1920 in Ireland, 
kindled the imagination of the 
world—the long hunger-strike of 


Terence MacSwiney and _ the 
execution of Kevin Barry. 
Dublin and Cork were the 


storm centres of occupation, their 
daily lives a chronicle of many 
horrors, yet to the world these 
two incidents were taken to 
symbolise the national struggle. 

In the case of Kevin Gerard 
Barry, a young university student 
of 18 years, who was captured 
during an ambush in Upper 
Church Street, Dublin, on Sep- 


tember 20 and hanged on 
November 1, 1920, in Mountjoy 
Prison, the makers of songs 


proved more powerful than the 
makers of laws, even if the 


language of the laws was most 
learned and the language of the 
songs very simple indeed. 

A Dublin paper carried the 
news in a terse and mournful 
Stop Press: 

KEVIN BARRY 
(AGED 18 YEARS) 
was hanged this morning in 
Mountjoy prison. 
Eternal rest grant unto him, 

O Lord, and may perpetual 

light shine upon him! May he 

rest in peace. 

Outside a Cork newspaper 
Office a group of women read 
the single line on a poster KEVIN 
BARRY HANGED. And one of 
them cried out in a tone of grief 
and anger against what she con- 
sidered the ultimate crime of the 
Occupation, which flaunted itself 
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more arrogantly through the 
streets of Cork than elsewhere, in 
Cork which the Black and Tan 
and Auxiliary contingents were 
to sack and burn little more than 
a month later. 

And she cried out in unforget- 
table accents : 

“QO Christ! So 
hanged that child! ” 

Yet Kevin Barry evoked not 
only prayers and grief. Almost 
with his death his name became 
a song and a battlecry, a song of 
defiance and freedom that passed 
to other lands and other causes 
to rally lovers of freedom and 
victims of oppression, long after 
the Occupation had become a 
memory. 

Paul Robeson made a record of 
the song that was sung throughout 
the United States, and made its 
way years later to the armies of 
war-racked China. 

All through the remainder of 
the struggle in Ireland the song 
was sung from the opening lines: 


they have 


In Mountjoy Fail one Monday 
morning, 
High upon the gallows tree ; 
Kevin Barry gave his young life, 
For the cause of liberty. 
To the simple close: 
Lads like Barry are no cowards, 
From the foe they will not fly ; 
Lads like Barry will free Ireland, 
For her sake they'll live and die. 
Kevin Barry was a section com- 
mander in a group of members 
from H Company, First Batt., 
Dublin Brigade, which held up a 
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party of troops at Monk’s Bakery 
in Upper Church Street about 11 
o’clock that September morning 
to capture arms. 

The British account later stated 
that the troops were a driver, a 
non-commissioned officer, two 
unarmed fatigue men and an 
armed escort of six. 

The officer and the two fatigue 
men went into the Bakery and 
almost immediately the armed 
escort were challenged by four 
armed men who ordered them to 
hand over their rifles. The raiders 
were joined by a number of others 
in the fight that followed. 

From the I.R.A. account later, 
it appears that an officer and 
several Volunteers were wounded. 
One member of the British escort 
party was shot dead and two 
mortally wounded. 

The Volunteers retreated with 


their wounded as the alarm 
hurried reinforcements to the 
scene. Kevin Barry’s automatic 


pistol jammed and he was cap- 
tured before his companions, who 
hurried their wounded to safety, 
missed him. 

The sequel to Kevin Barry’s 
arrest was told in his own sworn 
statement made in Mountjoy 
Prison where he was taken after 
a courtmartial had sentenced him 
to death by hanging. 

It was the savage form of the 
sentence which both horrified and 
infuriated public opinion. One 
popular ballad had the appropriate 
line : 


> = 


“ He’s had a bad shock, madam, 


You shouldn’t have bought the first 
pair of shoes he showed you!” 
Laugh Magazine 


“ Shoot me like a soldier, 
Don’t hang me like a dog.” 


Kevin Barry was supposed to 
be speaking, but Wolfe Tone had 
made that vain appeal long before. 

Dail Eireann in “A Message 
to the Civilised Nations” said, 
“Such an outrage upon the law 
and customs of nations cannot be 
allowed to pass in silence by 
civilisation.” 

Yet it was 
account of his 
arrest that roused most horror— 
and admiration, Immediately 
after his capture, his statement 
declares, he was taken to the 
North Dublin Union, then 
occupied by a British garrison, 


Kevin Barry’s 
treatment after 


and used with great brutality by 
some officers and a sergeant, his 
arms twisted, threatened with a 
bayonet, and then thrown on the 
floor to a barrage of outrageous 
threats, and the offer of his life 
if he would name his companions 
in the raid. 

Barry made no secret of the fact 
that he was a Volunteer under 
orders to raid for arms but he 
declined to amswer any other 
questions. Later the same offer 
was made by a civilian questioner, 
and again declined. 

In the meantime Kevin Barry’s 
friends outside made the most de- 
termined and varied efforts to 
save him, and so strong was the 
reaction of public opinion both in 


Ireland and Great Britain that to 
the last moment it was believed 
these efforts would succeed. 

Barry’s comrades of the Dublin 
Brigade, on their part, devised 
several desperate plans to rescue 
him, but all fell through. When 
the final plan to breach the prison 
wall with explosives and rescue 
Barry in the exercise ground had 
to be abandoned because of the 
internal arrangements of the 
prison, Michael Collins was deeply 
dejected. 

Beaslai records that Michael 
Collins brooded the whole night 
before the execution, the only 
words that escaped him being, 
“Poor Kevin Barry! ” 
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Some powerful influence was 
believed to have turned the scale 
against a reprieve. A glance at 
General Macready’s memoirs 
enables us to give a very good 
guess at what that influence was, 
a military one. 

Sir Henry Wilson, rightly or 
wrongly, was believed to have 
been responsible for the _last- 
minute change of mind. Mrs. 
Sheehy Skeffington said later that 
Joseph Devlin was persuaded that 
Lloyd George was favourable to 
a reprieve, for tears came into 
his eyes as he discussed the case. 

Kevin Barry’s last farewell to 
his mother was a military salute, 
as indeed his own song tells. 


Advance Booking 


A TEXAN strolled into a Belfast hotel carrying a pair of 
skis. Behind him many hotel boys struggled with his 


mountainous luggage. 


“ Sir, I hate to discourage you,’ 


we have no snow here.” 


. 


said the manager, “ but 


“Never you mind about that, son,” said the Texan, 
“Snow will be coming in on the next ’plane.” 


Sap a Mexican describing his country to an Irishman: 
“Our most popular sport is bull-fighting.” 
“Isn't that revolting?” he asked. 
“No,” smiled the Mexican—“ that’s the second most 


popular sport.” 


CYNic’s definition of a committee: a group of the unfit, 


appointed by the unwilling, to do the unnecessary. 


“ Have you the time of day, Mr. Aherne ?” 


A Boy in the Boglands 


LIAM A. S. 6 LOINSIGH 


NE was never supposed to 

ask. Even if Mr. Malloy was 
seen more than once before noon 
and heaven knows how many 
times after dinner, the thing to 
do was to pass the time of day, 
and take oneself off to the glen, 
there to watch listlessly dragon- 
flies spread their green and silver 
wings over the low level of water 
in the swimming hole. 

In his good time Mr. Malloy 
would amble up to the house 
and, with a fine show of respect, 
ask if I might be permitted to 
accompany him to the bog. Con- 
sent was never long in being given 
and I would, at long last, be on 
the back of a lorry speeding to- 
wards the plainside hills and the 
bog beyond. 

There would be the usual ban- 
tering about bogs, and the number 
of little boys drowned in them, 
from. the elder Malloys. They 
would give me cigarettes and 
eagerly await any signs of my 
being sick; but as they were 
always disappointed, I would be 
left to myself, contentedly to 
watch the changing scenery as 
we sped away from the rich lands 
to the sparse, small fields of the 
foothills. 


Leaving the neat, white- or 
yellow-washed cottages of the low- 
lands for the weathered, more 
cabin-like cottages of the bog- 
lands, there was no need to look 
for signs or symbols: we would 
be in the desolate, treeless, bush- 
less wastes of the bog. In time 
we would see the great layers 
of black peat atop the harsh soil 
of the narrow bog road. 

The last sign of civilisation 
was old Aherne’s cottage which 
stood in the midst of apparent 
nothingness, Little was known 
about old Aherne (which was ex- 
traordinary), and his only visible 
means of support was a small 
track of bog where he used to 
graze a herd of chained goats. 

Stopping at Aherne’s cottage 
was a ritual. Mr. Malloy would 
thrust his head out of the lorry- 
cabin and shout: “Have you the 
time of day, Mr. Aherne?” And 
the inevitable reply, no matter 
the time of day, no matter how 
many times he was asked, was: 
“Tt’s four o'clock, sir.” Satisfied 
with the feeling of superiority 
such a fine performance would 
evoke in all of us, we would turn 
to the bog and the hard day’s 
work, 
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Drawing in by a long, low 
stack of turf we would alight 
and, after various delay tactics, 
reluctantly bend our backs and 
begin the soul-cleansing task of 
throwing the sods of turf onto the 
rail-less back of the lorry. I would 
always take my position at the 
end of the stack, because I was 
in mortal dread of missing the 
lorry and striking the cross-bar 
above, in which case the sod 
would bounce back and land 
with a thud on the skull of some 
poor fellow below. 

More than once the receiving 
skull was that of Mr. Malloy 
himself. On such occasions, mor- 
tified beyond words, I would be 
prepared to leg it across the wild 
wastes, rather than face his 
wrath. However, he never seemed 
to mind; in fact he was the best 
of the lot as regards skull 
dingers; he would just keep on 
working as though he had felt 
nothing at all. 

After what seemed an eternity 
of back-bending we would 
periodically pause and _ stretch 
towards the high, blue sky. We 
were forever disappointed at the 
low level of turf in the lorry—it 
did seem ages since the first sods 
rattled, since last we lifted tired, 
hopeful eyes to check our pro- 
gress. In time, however, the lorry 
was sufficiently full to warrant 
the rails being put up. That was 
a good sign, even if it did mean 
that we had to throw higher and 
aim better in order to avoid too 
many skull-dinging incidents. 


Now that my hands were raw, 
my back aching and my eyes wet 
with sweat, I would begin to 
long fiercely for the lonesome 
days of riverside idleness. Now 
that the heat of the day was at 
its worst I would pine for the 
cool touch of the high ferns which 
carpeted the glenside hills, And 
how the touch of shivering aspen 
leaves would soothe my aching 
hands! It was never long befure 
work began to lose the peculiar 
appeal my wild imagination had 
given it. ; 

Time would see us through and 
we could step back and admire 
the grand fulfilling sight of a 
lorry piled high with turf. Cigar- 
ettes would be freely distribu- 
ted; puffing hungrily, we would 
stretch heavenwards in our 
efforts to rid our sunned bodies 
of their hot aches. We wouid 
become aware of the slight 
breezes that played among the 
heather and bog-cotton. 

Someone would produce a billiy- 
can of hot tea and we would sup 
it from cups, cradled in our 
hands in the manner of Easterns 
at a tea-festival in honour of some 
deity or other. There would be 
talk and quiet chatter. The dis- 
tant, browned figures working 
another part of the bog would be 
drawn into the grand comrade- 
ship felt by everyone. 

When tea was done we would 
climb aboard the lorry and, after 
rooting nests for ourselves in the 
turf, we would settle down for 
the journey home—letting the 
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cool winds rush about us, bring- 
ing with it a balmy peace, an 
energy we thought lost in the 
hard morning’s work. 

Back at Malloy’s we would 
alight, and after the lorry had 
edged its way into the bak- 
garden we would clamber aboard 
and begin the relatively easy task 
of unloading the turf, which 
would be neatly stacked later on. 
That finished, and the lorry be- 
fore the front door ready for 
another trip, we could honestly 
think of food. Never have white, 
flowery potatoes, rich, pink bacon 
and chopped cabbage tasted as 
they did on those long-ago, bog 
days. And apple pie! (What has 
happened to stewed apples set in 
golden pastry?) 

That would be just the morn- 
ing run ; there was the afternoon 
run and, finally, the evening run, 
which saw the creeping coldness 
of dusk come about us, to be 
followed by the exquisite evening 
star which spoke of hope and 
peace to tired and weary limbs— 
hope and peace that was fulfilled 
im the journey home under a 
night-sky splashed with stars. 

Morning would find me tired 
and aching but determined to kill 
the tiredness by another hard 
day’s work. In the early hours we 


would be off to the bog of white 
vapoury mists. Normally it would 
take a day and a half and the turf 
harvest was in. That last day of 
my bog-days, old Aherne had 
never once responded to Mr. 
Malloy’s “Have ye the time of 
day, Mr, Aherne?” And on our 
way to the bog that last morning 
he didn’t do so either. 

When the last load of turf had 
been loaded and the others were 
leaving the bog for another year, 
Mr. Malloy was inclined to skip 
the usual call to Mr. Aherne. 
However, his eldest son insisted, 
and as it was to be my last time, 
Mr. Malloy agreed to stop. 

In response to his call, old 
Aherne came out, smiling and 
nodding. 

“The time of day, is it, sir?” 
he asked quizzically, while we 
waited, smirking. “ Well, sir,” 
smilingly drawing his right. hand 
from behind his back, “I thought 
ye wouldn’t be believing me, so I 
brought ye the clock to see for 
yerself!” 

Delighted at our amazement 
and faint shame, he went laugh- 
ingly back to the cottage. 

That was the last time I was at 
that bog, and I dare say it was 
the last time anyone asked old 
Aherne the time of day. 


WHEN she found that first grey hair, she thought she had 
nothing to live for. So she dyed. 


WoORRIED people invariably keep their minds too busy and 


their hands too idle. 
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How to Borrow from 


a Building Society 


MARTIN 


| ed is with some trepidation, as a 
rule, that the aspiring house- 
purchaser approaches a Building 
Society for the loan necessary to 
complete his purchase. He will 
probably have heard of cases where 
the advance offered fell short of 
expectations, or of applicants 
whose hopes had been finally 
dashed by the refusal of a loan. 

In this article it is intended to 
make clear the exact nature of the 
service offered by the average Irish 
Building Society, and, from the 
Society’s viewpoint, the sort of 
person who would be considered a 
suitable applicant. 

There are, of course, other 
sources of house-purchase loans 
with which Building Societies may 
be said to compete. These include 
banks, insurance companies and 
local government authorities, which 
latter bodies are empowered to 
advance loans to approved persons 
by virtue of the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Acts. 

House-purchase through Irish 
local authorities should yield the 
borrower a slight interest advan- 


House-purchase loans 
compare favourably 
with other forms of 
borrowing; and in 
other respects a Build- 
ing Society has much 
to commend it. 
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tage, but against this must be set 
certain regulation limitations. Only 
newly-built houses, with a price 
limit not in excess of £2,000, can 
be considered, and there are fairly 
rigid scale-of-income requirements. 
Local authorities receive so many 
loan applications that delays are 
unavoidable, and a long wait may 
result in disappointment. 

Banks, a a rule, are inclined to 
be wary of mortgage involvements 
because the incidental inspections 
of property and searches of title- 
papers fall somewhat outside their 
normal fields of business. Where 
insurance companies interest them- 
selves in house-purchase advances, 
it is usual to couple such advance 
with a life insurance policy the 
terms of which may vary from one 
company to another. 

In the present specialist age, for 
those interested in the purchase of 
business premises, etc., or a private 
dwelling, the Building Society has 
much to commend it. 

Why is the word “ permanent” 
so often linked with Building 
Societies? They began to flourish 


a 
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Relative-ity ! 
LAST year my girl friend refused to marry me—she said she 
loved another man. I got even with her at fearful cost. I 
married her mother, but then the girl married my father. 
Now, who can I be? When I married the girl’s mother the 
girl became my daughter, and when my father married my 


daughter he became my son. 


However, when my father married my daughter she be- 
came my mother. Now my father is my son and my daughter 
is my mother: “Who am I?” My mother’s mother who is 
my wife must be my grandmother, and I being my grand- 
mother’s husband must be my grandfather. 


C.D. 
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in Britain after the passing of the 
Friendly Societies Act in 1834, 
which gave special status to certain 
clubs. Originally these “ building 
clubs ” were intended to be wound 
up when the limited number of 
members (investors and mort- 
gagers) had received value in cash 
or in kind. 

With the passing of a new Act 
in 1836 it was laid down that the 
purpose of a Building Society or 
Club was to help members become 
the owners of small landed proper- 
ties. Special privileges obtained 
through this and other Acts en- 
couraged many clubs to reform as 
Permanent Building Societies. 

With more than a century of 
specialist experience behind them, 
some of the old Societies now have 
capital resources running to hun- 
dreds or perhaps thousands of 
millions, with even greater mort- 
gage and real estate assets. 

In Ireland there are quite a few 
well-established Building Societies. 
Frequently one of these provides 
the financial backing so necessary 
to the building trade and the 
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economy of the country. It is prob- 
ably to such a Society that the 
buyer who has become interested 
in a dream house will be directed 
by the vendor, for the long-term 
advance required. 

In most cases the next step will 
be the filling-in of an application 
form obtainable at the Society’s 
office. The desired premises may 
be old or new, hospital, school, 
small private dwelling or luxury 
house, The golden rule is that the 
inclusive annual charges on the 
property should not exceed 25 per 
cent. of the borrower’s income. 

Considering house purchase as 
a kind of Hire Purchase arrange- 
ment, it has the advantage over the 
latter of being a true interest trans- 
action. A fixed rate of interest (at 
present 64 per cent.) becomes an 
actual charge upon income, and 
so ensures entitlement to Income- 
Tax relief. 

House-purchase loans compare 
favourably with other forms of bor- 
rowing whereby for years only the 
interest is repaid, for house-pur- 
chase repayments include capital 
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and interest from the very begin- 
ning; thus the debt is being gradu- 
ally steadily reduced. 

Most Building Societies take a 
quite benevolent interest in the 
welfare of members—which fully 
justifies the guinea registration fee. 
This is paid on completing the 
application form, together with 
surveyor’s fee of from two to three 
guineas, depending on the value 
of the selected property. 

Fluctuating conditions affect 
prices in the property market as 
elsewhere, so Building Societies 
must afrive at an objective valua- 
tion, taking a long view. Wage in- 
creases are reflected in higher 
prices; but in a buyer’s market the 
vendor’s price and the one 
assessed may come close. 

Irish Building Societies normally 
advance about 80 per cent. of the 
surveyor’s valuation, accepting an 
insurance policy to cover the other 
part. Later, a further loan may be 
obtained in time of need. Some 


Irish Faw-breakers 


THE longest Latin word, 
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Societies insist that the borrower 
take out a Combined Insurance 
Policy, so that bereaved depend- 
ants will have, at least, a mort- 
gage-free home. 

The purchase of a new house 
by an Irish citizen is free of 
Stamp Duty. In the case of old 
or “second-hand” houses, our 
Societies have obtained a conces- 
sion, representing a reduction from 
§ per cent. to I per cent. on pro- 
perties up to £1,000 in value, and 
2 per cent. at higher valuations. 

The cost of purchasing a house 
is bedevilled by considerable con- 
veyancing charges. Usually two 
lawyers are involved, with the 
result that almost 10 per cent. 
may be added to the purchase 
price. But some solicitors will not 
insist upon the rather high-pitched 
“ full-scale ” fees the letter of the 
law allows. 


Next Month : How to Borrow 
from a Local Authority, 


“ honorificabili 


. 


tudinitatibus ” 


has twenty-seven letters. The longest Irish word know: 


to the native grammarians was “ fianamailecharatartha ”, 


” 


with eight syllables against the Roman’s thirteen. 
Eight syllables also has “ anrocomraircnigsiumairne ”, in- 


cluding two prefixes and one 


” 


suffix, and meaning “ when 


we have erred”. Thurneysen’s translation of the previous 
word, namely, “ kriegerschaftsfreundschaften ” (‘ warrior- 


} 


ship friendships ”), has one letter more than the Latin jaw- 


breaker. 


PARENTS are asked awkward 


Then invention is the nece 


Rev. Paut WALsH 


questions by their children. 


ssity of mother. 
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Was It 
DARBY O’GILL 


Hared across 


that Field? 


© LEPRECHAUNS ARE ALL A MYTH, 

you say. Here’s something that 
may cause you to think again. 

Bulldozer driver Jchn Byrne and 
his helper, 17-year-old Pat Wrafter, 
were recently working in a field 
owned by James Farrer, Dunroe, at 
the foot of Mount Leinster, near 
Borris. Farmer Farrer’s son Ray and 
Kevin Raleigh were standing near. 
John Byrne was clearing away a 
whitethcrn bush with his six-ton 
*dozer when he uncovered a huge 
stone. 

Pat Wrafter yelled: “ Look at the 
little man! ” Ray Farrer (24), Kevin 
Raleigh (28) looked up, and sure 
enough there was a two-foot red 
leprechaun racing 200 yards across 
the field and vanishing intc a ditch! 
None of the men could move. Two 
dogs seemed to be frozen to the 
spot. 

When the men recovered they 
drilled the stone, packed in a dezen 
sticks of dynamite, lit the fuse, took 
cover and waited. Instead of a big 
explosion, the charge popped out of 
the 18-inch hole and fizzled cut. 

The next day they tried again. 
This time Farmer Farrer was 
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present to see Luke Byrne, foreman 
of the gang, and Jim Doherty of 
Kiltealy, have a go. They put an 
even bigger charge deeper in the 
stone. This time the entire charge 
vanished without trace! [here was 
not even a powder burn. 

That was enough fcr Farmer 
Farrer. “Leave it alone,” he ordered, 
and a big mound of earth was 
shovelled over the stone. 

There are at least eight men in 
Co. Carlow who are satisfied that 
this was no cptical illusion. They 
will aver that a little red leprechaun 
definitely did run out from under 
the stone and hared across the field. 

Longford Leader (Nov. 21, 1959) 


Fermanagh 

iAT THE GOOSEBERRY HAS A 

respectable antiquity in Ireland 
is indicated by the fact that the 
Gaelic word spionan (pronounced 
“ speenaun ”) is incerporated in our 
place-names such as Killaspeenan, 
not far from Newtownbutler, sig- 
nifying the wood of the gooseberry. 

There is ample evidence, however, 
that it has been cultivated in Ire- 
land since the beginning of the 17th 
century, and we find William 
Waring, of Waringstown, Co. Down, 
planting two dozen bushes. Now, 
the Warings were from Lancashire, 
and that county was famous in those 
days for gooseberries. 

In the 18th century the fruit 
became common to our gardens and 


It’s an Old Pagan Practice 


PISHOGUES, to city people, are something that went out 
with the fairies. They are, however, a potent source of 
evil in the country. 

Speaking to a farmer recently, he told me that he had 
found two fliches of rotten bacon buried on his land. Rotten 
meat and eggs are the usual methods employed in the mak- 
ing of pishogues. Some months ago, a parish priest in 
County Limerick found it necessary to condemn the practice 
in his parish. 

The popular belief is that people of ill-will can wish 
evil and great losses on their neighbours by giving them- 
selves over to the powers of darkness. I have never yet met 
a victim of this pagan practice who was not visibly shaken 
on finding the outward symbols of the evil cult on his land 


or property. 


JoHN Kenny in the Distributive Worker 
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the sites of many homesteads, long 
since disappeared, can be located 
often by a solitary gooseberry bush 
growing in the hedgerow. 

In a Belfast cookery book of 1711 
is given a recipe for preserving 
gooseberries green and another for 
making gooseberry jelly. This 
culinary record in the days of Queen 
Anne suggests that the fruit was 
rather plentiful. 

COLIN JOHNSTON Ross in the 
Belfast Telegraph 


Antrim 


[N THE NORTH OF IRELAND THERE IS 

belief that just before a war breaks 
cut, the spirit of an ancient warder 
of Carrickfergus Castle is heard 
examining the arms stored there, 
and, if they are not entirely to his 
satisfaction, he shows his displeasure 
by making an awful clatter among 
them. 

Has Old Button Cap (for that is 
his name) been inspecting the arms 
lately? What is the legend con- 
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nected with him? If I mistake not, 
he is said to be the spirit cf a 
warder who was drowned in the 
Castle well in the reign of Elizabeth. 
FRANCIS CROSSLEY in Notes and 
Queries (25-3-1854) 


Longford 
| SPENT THE FORENOON IN BALLIN- 
agh searching for some inform- 
ation about a distinguished living 
poet and authcr who, I was told, 
had been born near Ballinagh, Co. 
Cavan. Nobody in the place had 
ever heard of Padraic Colum, If he 
had won a cycle race or owned a 
racehorse, or even got a prize in a 
Sunday newspaper, his name would 
have been on every lip. The civic 
guard thought I must have mistaken 
the name. “Are ye sure it’s not 
Cullen? ” he asked. 

I tried the principal draper in 
Ballinagh. She answered: “I never 
heard of the gentleman.” 

The postmaster and all his staff 
were in a like state of mental inertia. 
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I did not get a trace of Colum until 
I reached Granard. Seeing a 
“Colum ” signboard in the street, I 
thought I had struck oil. 

I reeled off a few of the books he 
had written: Forge in the Forest, 
The Big Tree of Bunlahy, The 
King of Ireland’s Son. 

“ My own name wasn’t Colum,” 
she explained. “ If you can wait half- 
an-hour my husband may know.” 

I went to the post office and a 
bright assistant told me at once the 
townland where the Colums had 
originated. It was named Sonnagh, 
three miles off. When I got to the 
very cottage, I discovered that the 
last of the family in Longford had 
gone to America eleven years ago. 

CaHIR HEALy in the Irish Weekly 


Louth 


AN EARL’S BROTHER WHO WAS 

an equerry to King Edward VIII 
when he was Prince of Wales, has 
moved into an Irish farm labourer’s 
cottage. 

And as Major Bruce Ogilvy, late 
of the Irish Guards, stroked his 
terrier pup, he said: — 

“A lot of people may think I am 
crazy, but this is something my wife, 
Primrose, and I have wanted for a 
long time.” 

The 64-year-old major, brcther of 
the Earl of Airlie, has bought a five- 
room, grey stone cottage near the 
quiet village of Donore. Its last 
occupant was a £§ _ IIs.-a-week 
labourer. 

Said silver-haired Major Ogilvy: 
“Everybody round here grows 
vegetables and flowers. Any surplus 
is sold. I am going to do the same 
because I want to be one of them. 
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Pepper’s Ghost 


OST famous of all Irish trout 

is the 30} pounder, face- 
tiously known as “ Pepper's 
Ghost,” which is recognised as 
the brown trout record for this 
country. It was caught on a 
spoon-bait in Dooras Bay, Lough 
Derg, on Sept. Ist, 1861, by Mr. 
John Willington Pepper. 

He was obviously riled 42 
years later by two letters which 
appeared in the “Irish Times”— 
in September, 1903. The first, 
from a Mr. W. Fletcher, cast 
doubts, not merely on the 
method of capture, but on the 
very existence of the trout. The 
second scribe, who discreetly 
signed himself “ U.C.” accepted 
the authenticity of the catch 
but gave the weight as 28 Ib. 
154 oz. 

The old warrior rose to the 
bait in a forthright letter in 
which he gave full details of the 
landing of the fish, and stated 
categorically that it weighed 
304 Ib. 

—G. S. Lane in the “ Irish 

Press” 
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But it is going to be a tough job; I 
have never done it before. 

“ My wife is delighted now she is 
back among her own people. She 
comes from Cork, where I was born 
while my father was serving in the 
Army.” 


Sunday Express 
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GFASHILL MUST BE ONE OF THE 

prettiest villages in the country. 
The late Edward Egan, of The 
Meelaghans, near Tullamore, wrote 
of it many years ago:— 


THE 


O sweetly rural is the scene 

Where Geashill Castle stands. 

Beneath a line of old green hills 

This lovely vale expands, 

And human skill hath lent its aid. 

To make the scene more fair— 

With graceful walks and pleasant 
lawns 

And gardens smiling there. 


The years have added to Geashill’s 
beauty, but the grandeur of its 
majestic Castle is now only a local 
memory. 

The barony of Geashill is some 
30,000 acres in extent. Lord 
Digby, who built the village, was 
one of a distinguished feudal family. 
He was a pioneer in drainage and 
reclamation, and spent  abcut 
£100,000 on this work prior to the 
passing of the Land Act of 1881. 

TATLER in the Irish Independent 
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Wicklow 
[D° You REMEMBER THE DELIGHTFUL 
passage in Denis Johnston’s The 
Moon in The Yellow River with a 
descripticn of a hare rising in front 
of a pony and trap; Papa taking up 
his gun, aiming and shooting the 
horse between the ears? 

I’m told that something similar 
happened at the Regatta last year. 
This is one of the most enjoyable 
sailing week-ends of the seascn, but 
the Regatta Committee don’t run to 
proper cannon for firing the finish- 
ing rounds. Instead, one of them 
fires a shotgun from the pier-head, 
where the cruisers’ race from Dun 
Laoghaire finishes. 

As I heard the story, the race was 
won by Bonita, and as she creamed 
across the finishing line the official 
gunman took up his gat, fired the 
regulation shot—and brought the 
winning boat’s topsail down about 
the astonished ears of her skipper 
and crew. 

I understand that no action for 
Piracy is contemplated. 

QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times 


MARRIAGE ceremony: A treaty pledging 


coo-existence, 


two powers to 


“NEVER begin a speech by addressing your audience as 


friends,” advises an 


experienced 


after-dinner speaker, 


‘because until you stop talking five minutes earlier than 
they expected, they are not your friends.” 


"THERE'S one good thing to be said about the future: it comes 


only one day at a time. 


He projects into millions of 


American homes a new face, - 


a new voice of Ireland 


He Runs an 


Irish TV Show 


in Boston 


Fa 


PETER M. OWENS 


R. BRIAN O’DOHERTY, 
poet, artist, writer, who 


practised medicine in Dublin and 


Wexford, now provides U.S. 
viewers through forty network 
stations, with one of the most 


delightful programmes. This is TV 

used in a most original manner. 
The programme, “ Invitation to 

Art”, is most entertaining and a 


splendid answer to the “mass 
audience ” who say we must come 
down to the lowest common 


denominator to please the man in 
the street. 

In Boston, 200,000 people, and 
a few million more throughout the 
U.S., want, and get from this un- 
usual Irishman, the finest type of 
TV entertainment, 

To keep his programme up to 
its unusually high standard Dr. 
O’Doherty brings the viewer into 
the famous Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. The Museum and TV 


Condensed from 


Station W.G.B.H. were the 
originators of bringing art into the 
home via TV. 

Boston Museum is the only 
museum in the worid fully wired 
for TV. The wiring and installa- 
tion of telecasting facilities cost 
£30,000. 

The main reason for Brian 
O’Doherty’s success as a leading 
TV personality is his ability to 
humanise art in a manner never 
before attempted. 

“Invitation to Art” is probably 
the most off-beat introduction to 
the Great Masters that either the 
art experts or TV viewers have 
ever seen. During one of his pro- 
grammes O’Doherty may stop in 
the middle of his lecture to read 
a poem that ties in with the paint- 
ing under discussion. 

He sometimes takes chalk and 
expertly outlines on his blackboard 
a fine point about a painting. Then 
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he may wander away to tell his 
viewers of the wonders of Ireland, 
horse racing, lonely beaches on the 
west coast or one of his many 
stories about famous Dublin 
characters. 

In explanation of this, O’Doherty 
says, “To talk about art as if it 
were removed from life is to insult 
its very nature. Art is a living 
thing. It is an experience, All of us 
are interested in what people do 
and say. Art is an extension of this 
backwards in time. It is also a con- 
tinuing thing with the events and 
experiences taking place before our 
eyes.” 

“How come you took this 
approach to such a usually high- 
brow subject?” I asked. 

“Art with a capital ‘A’ shuts 
the door to too many people,” 
O’Doherty replied. “ For much too 
long affection, warmth, humanity 
were lacking in discussions on art. 
We must break through the iron 
curtain set up by the intellectuals, 
and help people to understand that 
art is a world in which people can 
live, breathe and add to their 
lives.” 

How far has O’Doherty achieved 
his objective? Spread out be*ore 
the “Doc” here on the ne .ly 
organised desk in his apartm-at 
are shoals of congratulatory letters: 

“T could never drag my husband 
to an art lecture or a museum, but 
one night he caught your pro- 
gramme and he didn’t flip the dial. 
Now Mondays at 8 p.m. he takes 
over the TV set for ‘ Invitation to 
Art.’ ” 
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Another: “ May I confess the 
only programmes I look at are Ed 
Sullivan and Brian O’Doherty.” 

This handsome Irish doctor who 
has won the hearts of American 
TV viewers is from Ballaghader- 
reen, Co, Roscommon. 

It would be difficult to find a 
more complete man. Besides his 
medical degrees from U.C.D. he 
has been honoured by Cambridge 
University, England, and Harvard 
University School of Public Health, 
where he received his S.M. degree. 

As if this were not enough he 
has achieved success in Ireland 
and abroad as a poet. His poems 
have been published in various 
international poetry magazines. 
And many at home in Ireland will 
remember him as a_ successful 
painter whose works were hung at 
a number of our national exhibi- 
tions and art shows. 

During the coming season he 
will extend his “Invitation to Art” 
to include invitations to many 
interesting personalities of the 
world of music, literature, archi- 
tecture, to come and receive the 
O’Doherty treatment on Channel 2. 

“ Will we ever see you on Irish 
TV?” I asked. 

“If and when Irish TV com- 
mences I hope that my programmes 
would be considered.” 

It is an opinion that Irish TV 
could not go wrong if it screened 
programmes such as “ Invitation to 
Art”. 

In the months to come, this 
charmingly shy Irishman will con- 
tinue to hold U.S. viewers spell- 
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bound with programmes on the arts 


Ireland. 

In him Ireland has in the U.S. 
one of the best of good “ public 
relations”. He projects into millions 


IRISH TV SHOW 
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various countries, including new voice, of Ireland. 


Handwriting is Deteriorating 
Wat have nuns and archaeologists in common? The answer 
is: good handwriting. 

Well, that is the finding of a leading British pen firm, which 
published details of their national handwriting survey 
recently. 

And the worst writers? Doctors. Don’t we know it! 
Doesn’t every chemist know it! 

There can be no doubt that the standard of handwriting 
has declined. The old copper-plate style (or “ Civil Service ” 
hand, as it was called) has virtually disappeared. It was in- 
evitable—in business, at any rate. 

The typewriter, the dictaphone, the adding machine and 
other gimmicks have replaced the slower-moving, pen-push- 
ing clerk. Businessmen now regard “ perfect ” handwriting as 
more of a menace than an advantage, because (as one of them 
explained) it slows up work and, paradoxical as it may seem, 
is often more difficult to read than the spidery scrawl on a 
holiday postcard. 

Not that legible handwriting is unimportant. It is a decided, 
time-saving asset, and that is why some businessmen have 
complained against those shorthand-typewriting schools 
which neglected to stress its importance. 

Withal, we sigh for the old copper-plate days. We recall 
the many laborious hours we spent, under the patient 
direction of the Christian Brothers, rewriting such mottoes as 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” in an attempt 
to emulate the copper-plate original. We may not have suc- 
ceeded, but, thanks to that training, our handwriting is at 
least legible. .M. 


PARENTS trying to get a call in edgeways while their teenage 
' daughter is endlessly on the telephone are sighing:. “ Re- 
member when we waited breathlessly for her to say her 
first baby word?” 


of American homes a new face, a 


His style is gentle, cultured, yet 
expressing the positive and affirma- 
tive approach that symbolises. the 
optimistic outlook of our people. 
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Who wants a witches’ brew of sex, sadism and 
brutal murder ? 


The Film-Makers are Destroying 


the Romantic Western! 


JOHN M. MADDOCK 


i recent years regrettable new 
trends have been noticeable in 
many otherwise good Westerns. 
Film critics have commented un- 
favourably on sequences featur- 
ing sadistic brutality, excessive 
sex emphasis, neurotics and 
psychopaths. There is even a 
“horror” Western (The Fiend 
that Walked the West). 

These films are a definite de- 
terioration from the old romantic 
Western. They are not rooted in 
the “sage and the mesa”, to 
borrow a phrase from film critic 
Dilys Powell, who is well dis- 


posed towards the genuine 
Western. 
No doubt plausible reasons 


could be given for these innova- 
tions. The assertion, for example, 
that people have become inured 
to brutality as a consequence of 
the second world war and demand 
it in their film fare is a question- 
able excuse for placing emphasis 
on cruelty in fight sequences 

It is much more likely that the 
competition and challenge offered 
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by television have impelled the 
film moguls to introduce these 
objectionable trends into their 
Westerns. 

Let us glance briefly at some 
of the films which reflect this new 
look. Most of them could claim 
to be more than average, ambi- 
tious efforts, and there are no 
“ quickies ” among them. 

In Man of the West sex and 
sadism were so predominant, the 
Irish film censor had to make 
such drastic cuts that the story- 
line was almost obscured. A most 
dissatisfying film. Lanky Gary 
Cooper was likeable and compe- 
tent as the reformed gunman try- 
ing to save the girl (Julie 
London) from his one-time pals— 
a gang of sadistic ruffians led by 
that fine actor, Lee J. Cobb, 
wasting his talents as a murderous 
old psychopath. 

There have been many films 
based on the life and exploits of 
William Bonney (Billy the Kid), 
that half-legendary killer of the 
South-West. In The Left-Handed 
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Gun we have an entirely new 
conception in keeping with the 
new trends, Paul Newman’s 
characterisation of Billy the Kid 
depicts a neurotic type—a crazy 
mixed-up kid of the “beat” 
generation. 

“It’s very difficult to follow,” 
a young lady sitting beside me 
remarked to her boy-friend. Quite 
true: unless you are familiar with 
the history of the Lincoln County 
War, some of the sequences are 
confusing. 

In The Proud Ones, Robert 
Ryan is a lawman threatened with 
blindness and liable to black-out 
at the crucial moment when he 
should be ready for a quick draw 
to uphold law and order. 

In a similar film—I forget the 
tile—Cameron Mitchell is a 
gunman-gambler suffering from a 
brain tumour. Here we have a 
bizarre note in Westerns—two 
characters with pathological con- 
ditions! 

Gregory Peck, who always 
appears to me to be too gentle- 
manly for the tough rdles he 
sometimes plays, is exceptionally 
brutal and savage in a sadistic way 
in The Bravados when avenging 
his wife’s murder. His repentance 
in the final sequences, however, 
when he discovers to his horror 
that he has killed the wrong men, 
does something to redeem his 
actions and point a moral. 

In that ghastly travesty of the 
Western, The Fiend that Walked 
the West, we are given a witches’ 
brew of sex, sadism and murder, 


and a monstrous killer (Robert 
Evans) on the loose to rival those 
a-prowl in the horror films. 

People are killed cruelly and 
gloatingly and even a pregnant 
woman is disastrously frightened 
by the fiend, At least one Dublin 
film critic hailed this effort and 
predicted that it would be the 
forerunner of Westerns in a 
similar genre. Perish the thought! 

Lastly, The Hard Man gave us 
Guy Madison as a tough gun- 
slinger. Some unusually brutal 
fight sequences spoiled an other- 
wise interesting and action-packed 
film. 

Apart from such comparatively 
recent vintage Westerns in the 
romantic tradition as High Noon, 
Shane and 3.10 to Yuma, con- 
trast the new-trend films already 
mentioned with John Ford’s The 
Searchers and its fine, romantic 
sweep of the Old West. 

Lean, rugged John Wayne, the 


very spit of the frontiersman, 
‘supported by Jeffrey Hunter, 
Vera Miles and a galaxy of 
talented players, made this a 
memorable film. 

Or consider a _ satisfying 


Western, The Tin Star, wherein 
sound performances are given by 
veteran Henry Fonda and 
Anthony Perkins without either 
of them resorting to psychopathy 
Or a persecution complex or a 
father or mother fixation. 

Many other recent authentic 
Westerns could be mentioned: 
Gun Fight at the O.K. Corral, 
Gun for a Coward, The Day of 
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the Bad Man, Tension at Table 
Rock are a few that come to 
mind. 

To close on a hopeful note: 
The Big Country is a spacious 
Western which has been rightly 
hailed as marking a welcome 
return to the old endless saga of 
the hills and plains. Here we have 
Gregory Peck in a _ different, 
bowler-hatted, gunless rdéle, but 
standing up nevertheless to the 
bullies and gunmen. 

In the past the Western could 
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usually be relied on to provide 
sound, robust entertainment for 
the young, the middle-aged and 
the old. It was uncomplicated and 
direct, leading to the final show- 
down when the bad men fell to the 
guns of retribution. 

In their anxiety to produce a 
new-style genre, the film-makers 
may ultimately destroy the best 


box-office attraction they have 
ever had, one that has netted 
many millions for them—the 


romantic Western. 
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Hysteria Repeats Itself 


A MAN was brought before the District Justice for having 
slapped a woman in a bus. “ What on earth made you 
do that?” asked the District Justice. 

The man replied: “I couldn’t help it. This woman comes 
in the bus and sits opposite me. She opens her bag, takes out 
her purse, closes her bag, opens her purse, takes out a penny, 
closes her purse, opens her bag, puts in her purse, closes her 
bag. Then she notices that the conductor has gone on top of 
the bus, so she opens her bag, takes out her purse, closes her 
bag, opens her purse, puts back the penny, closes her purse, 
opens her bag, puts back the purse and closes her bag. When 
the conductor comes down she opens her bag, takes out her 
purse, closes her bag, opens her purse, takes out a penny, 
closes her purse, opens her bag, puts in her purse, closes her 
bag and gives a penny to the conductor. He gives her a ticket. 
She opens her bag, takes out her purse, closes her bag, opens 
her purse, puts in the ticket, closes her purse, opens her bag, 
puts in her purse and closes her bag. Half a minute later a 
ticket inspector jumps on the bus. So the woman opens her 


bag, takes out her purse—— 


”? 


“Stop!” said the District Justice. “ ’ve heard enough of 
that. You’re driving us all crazy.” 

“Yes. That’s what happened to me, so I slapped her.” 

“ Discharged!” said the Justice. 


[s there anything so embarrassing as watching the boss 


doing something you told him couldn’t be done ? 
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Hibernia waited patiently 
for 98 years, resting on her 
Spear... 


Dublin’s G.P.O. 
is the Symbol 


of Resurgent 


lreland 


MADELEINE O’NEILL 


UBLIN’S General Post Office 

is not merely a Post Office 
but a symbol of history. It is the 
only building of architectural 
importance in O’Connell Street, 
the street of statues, Ireland’s 
busiest thoroughfare. It was first 
completed in 1818 from designs 
by Francis Johnston and resur- 
rected from the ashes of the 1916 
Rising by the Board of Works 
architects in 1929, but its evolu- 
tion goes back to the reign of 
Charles I when the first regular 
post was established between the 
three Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The Post Office Service in 
Ireland was considerably im- 
proved under the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell who farmed the 
service to one John Manley, of 
London, in return for a payment 


of £10,000 annually. As a result 
packet boats were established to 
ply each week between Dublin 
and Chester, and Milford and 
Waterford, a journey which took 
five days and five nights. Man!cy 
was granted permission to charge 
two-pence for every letter carried 
to within eighty miles of London. 
At the Restoration Cromweil’s 
postal arrangements and rates of 
postage were confirmed. 

In 1782, when  Grattan’s 
Parliament was established, the 
Irish Post Office became separate 
and independent, and eight years 
later the first mail coaches com- 
menced to run in Ireland, the 
starting point being the old 
G.P.O. in College Green. 

As a result of the Union in 
1800 the Post Office departments 
of Great Britain and Ireland were 
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consolidated, but the Post Master 
General for Ireland continued to 
be a separate office. This position 
was a sinecure which carried a 
considerable emolument and was 
filled by a member of the nobility, 
or a pair of noblemen who 
divided the emoluments between 
them. 

From the first little building at 
Fownes 
where only a few hundred letters 
were handled each year, the 
service increased so rapidly during 
the latter half of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century that the need for 
a larger and more up-to-date post 
office became urgent. After much 
consideration regarding the site, a 
large open space was taken on 
the west side of the fashionable 
Sackville Street and here the 
Lord Lieutenant (Lord Whitworth) 
laid the first stone of the present 
building in 1815. 

“The New Post Office,” as it 
was long called, was designed by 
Francis Johnston. 

Three noble statues, by Edward 
Smyth, surmount the pediment. In 
the centre is Hibernia resting on 
her spear and with the harp em- 
blazoned on her shield, to the right 
stands Mercury, with caduceus 
and purse; Fidelity is on the left 
holding a finger to her lips and 
dangling a key in her other hand. 
Surmounting the cornice a hand- 
some balustrade runs round the 
buildings. 

Craig points out that the G.P.O. 
unfortunately photographs badly 


Court, College Green, 
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—* nothing but a large-scale mea- 
sured drawing would do justice to 
its quality of opulent severity. The 
placing of the perfectly plain voids 
is subtle and surprising. The 
coigns at the angles are treated 
almost as pilasters enriched by 
channelling to frame the whole 
mass ”. 

During the 19th century there 
was a very handsome clock hang- 
ing over the main entrance under 
the portico and this was illumin- 
ated at night by quaint lanterns 
hanging one at each side. The 
main structure of the General Post 
Office is of mountain granite but 
the portico is built of Portland 
stone, The total cost of Johnston’s 
building was £50,000. 

The furies of the 1916 Rebellion 
in Dublin made a tragic holocaust 
of much of Francis Johnston’s life 
work. Both his masterpieces, the 
G.P.O., and the Royal Hibernian 
Academy for Fine Arts in Abbey 
Street (which he had endowed and 
built at his own expense), perished 
the same night. 

The G.P.O. was the head- 
quarters of the Irish Volunteers. 
The insurgents captured the Post 
Office about noon on Easter Mon- 
day, April 28, and defended it with 
desperate determination and cour- 
age under the command of James 
Connolly, Commandant General of 
the Dublin forces of the Irish 
Republic; Patrick Pearse, President 
of the Republic, and The 
O’Rahilly. 

The first historic copy of the 
Proclamation of the Irish Republic 
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was posted at the northern end of 
the building, beyond the portico, 
for the first time the green, white 
and orange tricolour floated from 
the overthrown flag staff on the 
roof. In the evening, after a whole 
day’s shelling by a British gunboat 
anchored in the Liffey, the in- 
terior of the Post Office burst into 
flames and was completely gutted. 
The main facade, that is the outer 
walls and the portico, happily 
escaped serious damage. 

The Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland eventually 
sent a report to the Postmaster 
General, epitomised in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“The General Post Office has 
always been rightly numbered 
among the great public buildings 
of the 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies, of which Dublin is justly 
proud. The greatest of these is the 
Custom House, and although the 
General Post Office cannot be 
placed in the same class, it is, 
nevertheless, a design of grand 
dignity and importance. It is a 
national asset of artistic value to be 
carefully preserved.” 

Crowds lined Abbey Street and 
Henry Street and all traffic was 
suspended when, thirteen years 
after its destruction, the General 
Post Office was once again opened 
to the public by President Cos- 


“ 


“* A man’s question.” 


grave, on July 11th, 1929. The 
date was also the eighth anniver- 
sary of the Truce between Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

In a stirring speech Mr. Cos- 
grave recalled the history of the 
building. 

“The wall linings are of sand- 
stone from Donegal and marble 
from Kilkenny, Cork and Conne- 
mara. The metal work, bronze and 
iron, was all done in Dublin; the 
stone work and carving were done 
by local stonecutters; the teak and 
mahogany were the work of 
Dublin firms; the plastering, which 
gave much of the architectural 
effect, was worked in place in the 
honoured manner of the city. 

“The restoration of the build- 
ing is symbolic of the new order. 
As this building has come back to 
us renewed and beautiful, so is 
the Irish nation progressing in the 
path of prosperity and peace.” 

In the rebuilding the interior 
was very largely extended to make 
way for a modernised postal ser- 
vice, and, later, to accommodate 
Radio Eireann. In the centre of 
the hall is a very beautiful bronze 
statue of the dying Cuchulainn. 
The noble work, by Oliver Shep- 
pard, R.H.A., was placed here as 
a memorial to the men who died 
in the G.P.O. during Easter Week, 
1916. 


Wuat’s the answer to a maiden’s prayer?” 


[F every year we rooted out one vice, we should soon become 


perfect men. 
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O'Neill, the 


He had an old score to settle 


Minuteman 


of Chesapeake Bay 


PATRICK P. 


N a grassy slope in Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, overlooking 
Chesapeake Bay, an _ ancient 
cannon stands as a mute reminder 
of the war of 1812. Beside it is a 
modest metal plaque commemora- 


ting a valiant Irishman, John 
O’Neill, who fought his own 
private war against §00 British 
troops. 


John O’Neill came to America 
in 1787 at the age of eighteen, 
bringing with him a deep respect 
for his adopted country and an 
implacable hatred of the British. 
He settled in the little town of 
Havre de Grace, Maryland, and 
thanks to his ambition rose quickly 
from labourer to superintendent 
of a nail factory. He became a 
citizen immediately and settled 
down to live a rich and happy 
life in the new land. 

As the years rolled on John 
O’Neill’s respect for America 
deepened into love. When the 
authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment was threatened by the 
Whiskey Rebellion in the State 
of Pennsylvania, he volunteered 
and served under General Light 
Horse Harry Lee, father of Robert 
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E. Lee, head of the Confederacy 
Armies. After the rebellion was 
quelled, a new threat developed 
for young America. The French 
began harassing American ship- 
ping and O’Neill promptly enlisted 
in the Navy. After his service in 
the Navy he returned to Havre 
de Grace and became an Ensign 
in the State Militia of Maryland. 

Militia units were being organ- 
ised throughout the country, for 
these were days wher the clouds 
of war began forming over the 
Atlantic. The British were stop- 
ping American ships on the high 
seas and pressing American sea- 
men of Irish and English birth 
into the British Navy. Some 
Americans were pronounced 
traitors to the Crown and hanged 
from a British yardarm. In 1812 
because of these indignities the 


U.S. Congress declared war 
against England. 
America was still a young 


nation and the people were unsure 
of their power. Even with the 
declaration of war it required 
much pushing to force the Ameri- 
can people into action. 

But John O'Neill needed no 
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prodding. He drilled constantly 
at the battery of cannon guarding 
Havre de Grace. He kept hoping 
and praying that the English 
would come and fight. And the 
English obliged. A mighty British 
fleet under the command of 
waspish Admiral Borlase Warren 
spread out along the American 
coast pouncing on all American 
ships that dared venture forth. 

Admiral Warren sent his second 
in command, Vice-Admiral Cock- 
burn, into Chesapeake Bay with 
orders to plunder, burn, and so 
harass the population that they 
would go to their knees for mercy. 
He made an excellent choice for 
the assignment for Cockburn was 
a rapacious freebooter. Unlike 
most British Admirals he had 
fought his way from cabin boy 
to one of the most coveted posi- 
tions in his Majesty’s service. 

Cockburn spread terror through 
the whole Bay area. His forays on 
the Maryland countryside were 
vicious. The shout “ Cockburn is 
coming! ” would fall like a 
thunderclap on a Maryland house- 
hold. As the village bells tolled 
and alarm drums rolled the militia 
would melt into the nearest wood, 
praying as they ran that Cockburn 
would sail on. 

In Havre de Grace O’Neill, 
peering out into the wide expanse 
of Chesapeake Bay, hoped to sight 
the English sails. He had an old 
score to settle with the English. 
In April of 1813 mews came that 
the fleet was approaching. Hastily 
summoned militia began pouring 


into Havre de Grace—disorgan- 
ised, confused and more than a 
little worried about facing Cock- 
burn and his veteran Marines. 

At daybreak on May 3, 1813 
Cockburn’s fleet of seven ships of 
the line was sighted. The drums 
beat out the alarm as twenty 
barges filled with §00 British 
Marines surged towards the shore. 
The militia began running to their 
assigned positions, but froze as 
the British opened up a tremen- 
dous barrage. The shelling was 
accompanied by the whistling 
roars of Congreve rockets, raining 
death and fire on the hapless 
town. With this onslaught the 
militia ran. 

Suddenly a lone gun, in the 
battery defending the town, 
opened up on the barges. O’Neill 
was at his post, fighting a private 
war with the British, He was 
doing the work of three men and 
doing it so well that the enemy 
guns swung from the town and 
began blasting the hill. As grape- 
shot and ball whistled around 
him, O’Neill kept scurrying back 
and forth, loading and firing the 
cannon. 

In the act of firing at Marines 
who were cautiously approaching 
his position, O’Neill failed to step 
away from the cannon as it re- 
coiled. The breech hit his thigh 
and he was thrown to the ground. 
He crawled to his musket, sat 
back against the cannon and then 
began picking off the troops. In 
the act of reloading he was taken 
by a detachment of Marines. 
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O’Neill was hustled off, still de- 
fiant, to Cockburn’s frigate. 

Thrown into the hold he groped 
his way to a porthole and watched 
in horror the troops sack and fire 
the town. The British returned to 
their ships when the entire town, 
except for some isolated houses, 
was destroyed. They left behind 
groups of anxious citizens, who 
even in their misery worried about 
their defender. They were sure 
that Cockburn would hang O’Neill 
as a traitor because of his Irish 
birth. Riders were dispatched to 
neighbouring communities to tell 
of the disaster. 

On board the frigate O’Neill 
wrote to a friend in Baltimore, 
Maryland. The letter began, “ No 
doubt by this time you have heard 
of my defeat.” He did not realise 
that the whole country was dis- 
cussing his gallant deed and de- 
manding that the government 
intercede for O’Neill. 

In the War Office in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Brigadier-General 
Henry Miller wrote a letter under 
a flag of truce to Admiral Borlase 
Warren, It was couched in diplo- 
matic language but his cold fury 
nonetheless showed through. He 
wrote that O'Neill was a citizen 
of the United States and if he 
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were hanged the U.S. government 
would hang two English prisoners. 
He demanded that O’Neill be 
released. 

O’Neill was released on parole 
before the letter arrived. Admiral 
Warren wrote General Miller a 
very polite mote regarding the 
release of O’Neill and ended his 
letter by saying, “I was not in- 
formed that this man was born an 
Irishman. If I had known he 
would have been hung.” 

All of America rejoiced. Even 
faraway Philadelphia set aside a 
day to honour John O'Neill. At 
formal ceremonies the citizens of 
Philadelphia presented him with 
a sword inscribed: “To the 
gallant O’Neill for his valour at 
Havre de Grace, by Philadelphia, 
1813.” 

For his gallantry in the defence 
of Havre de Grace the Governor 
of the State of Maryland com- 
missioned O’Neill _ lighthouse- 
keeper of Havre de Grace, which 
was considered a high reward. ile 
spent his remaining years in that 
town peacefully with his wife 
and children. In his capacity of 
lighthousekeeper he must often 
have gazed out on the Bay, re- 
living what he once thought was 
his defeat. 


‘THE pattern for failure has four corners: The unwillingness 

to accept help; the belief that force is a substitute for 
gentleness; the endeavour to escape from reality; and finally, 
self-pity, where only the dignity of confession can bring heal- 


ing and self-respect. 


A. H. L. 


AN inconvenience is only an adventure wrongly considered. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


adventurous. 


Many of them beckon to fortune hunters and the 
And some are haunted... 


For Sale: P Million Islands 


FRANK MADIGAN 


| pat people these days are 
seeking a Shangri-La or 
place of retreat because of pres- 
sure of business or boredom. 
What could be better than to buy 
an island—yes, an island of their 
very own, where they could 
escape, at least for the week-end? 

There are many small islands 
for sale throughout the world, 
some quite cheap. Robert Froman, 
author of One Million Islands For 
Sale, has estimated that there are 
available at least that number, 
some for as little as four pounds 
each. Of course, not every island 
is a paradise. 

In one important respect, how- 
ever, the Irish island of Inish- 
murray would appear to be, for 
the people who lived there up to 
recent years were not taxed, did 
not pay rates, and had the law in 
their own hands. At the same 
time, this island has no shops, no 
roads, and no hotel. 

It is claimed that there are 
§,000 islands off the coasts of 
Britain and Ireland alone, but few 
are exempt from income tax. One 
of the few is Lundy Island, in the 
Bristol Channel, which was sold 
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by the Government in 1925 to 
Martin Harman for £23,000. 

When an Irishman, Michael 
Neale, bought the island of Great 
Saltee, he had himself crowned 
“Prince Michael,” and for his 
coronation he hewed a four-ton 
chair from solid rock on the 
mainland. It had to be towed on 
a raft to his 400-acre kingdom. 

The provident Scots make the 
utmost use of any island that will 
support men or animals, On his 
Island of Bute, the Marquis of 
Bute has a fine herd of cattle. He 
also has 16 looms on which is 
woven the finest of tweed cloth. 

One can lease an island in pre- 
ference to owning it. Magna Carta 
Island, in the Middle of the 
Thames, has been leased to 
American authoress Miss Alberta 
Bigelow for fourteen years, at 
£300 annually. It was on this 
particular island or at Runny- 
meade that King John signed the 
first charter of English liberties, in 
1215. 

Even though one may purchase 
an island for a few pounds, many 
remain uninhabited, perhaps 
because men cannot endure the 
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isolation, or it may be because 
of the claim that so many are 
reputed to be haunted. 

Not far from the Island of Bute, 
just north of Gruinard Bay, there 
is an island said to have been 
cursed by a Devil-worshipping 
druid who practised inhuman rites 
in an effort to gain Satanic powers. 
Perhaps he was indulging in his 
evil practices when he was killed 
by falling rocks. In any case, it 
is near these rocks that his ghastly 
death rattles are heard. The island 
has been euphemistically named 
Priest Island. 

Dead Man’s Island in the 
River Medway is only an hour’s 
journey from London. It was here 
that a father and his two sons 
were marooned, their only shelter 
an upturned boat. Hungry and 
chilled, they were trying to sleep 
when they heard the sound of 
footsteps on the shingle. 

Delighted they hurried into the 
open to greet their rescuer, but 
there was no one to be seen. 
Though all three called and 
searched for some time, no trace 
of anyone did they find. 

Then they remembered that 
some hundreds of prisoners, taken 
in the Napoleonic Wars, who died 
of typhus, were buried there. 
High tides swept away the mud 
concealing their coffins. Investiga- 
tions have failed to reveal the 
cause of the mysterious footsteps 
that have been heard ever since. 

The most haunted island in the 
world is said to be Sable Island, 
a pear-shaped sandbank in the 
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North Atlantic, about 200 miles 
from Nova Scotia, where Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, the Arctic 
navigator of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I, perished, uttering the 
famious words, “ Heaven is as near 
by sea as by land.” 

Sir Humphrey was on his way 
home when he decided to call at 
Sable Island, but fierce storms 
drove him on to the vicious shoals 
so that his little ship was over- 
whelmed. When the Marquis de 
la Roche found the ship in which 
he was travelling to the New 
World was dangerously overloaded, 
he came upon Sable Island during 
a calm and decided to land fifty 
passengers there. His promise to 
return for them was never kept, 
for he was recalled to France, and 
the men were forgotten. 

Five years later, when another 
ship put in at the island for water, 
the crew were horrified to find 
themselves greeted by eleven 
gaunt figures, almost skeletons, 
dressed in shaggy skins, with hair 
and beards hanging down over 
their chests and shoulders. As 
they ravenously wolfed the food 
given to them, they told their 
gruesome story. 

Their food had quickly given 
out and they were forced to live 
on seals, wild ponies and berries. 
Quarrels and fights were frequent, 
and there were several times when 
knives were used, many men being 
killed. Starvation, illness and 
privation gradually accounted for 
the rest, leaving only eleven. 
Later still, pirates made Sable 
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Island their headquarters. When 
ships were wrecked on the island’s 
treacherous sandbars, they sallied 
forth to kill and rob those who 
struggled ashore. 

Today, ships rarely come to 
grief on this island, for thirty men 
live there, to keep twin light- 
houses flashing their signals and 
a radio beacon pulsing out warn- 
ings. The shifting sands still yield 
up the bones of those who 
perished either in the sea or at the 
hands of pirates. 

Ilha Da Trinidade, an island 
about 700 miles off the Atlantic 
coast of Brazil, is a romantic 
place, on which Robert Louis 
Stevenson is said to have based 
his Treasure Island. Some believe 
that it still shelters an incredible 
hoard of nearly £25 million in 
treasure left there by pirates. 
Many adventurers have been 
attracted to its shores in search 
of fortune and a number have 
died in the quest. 

Last century a well organised 
expedition landed on the island 
convinced that the riches were as 
good as theirs. Methodically they 
began to overturn stone cairns left 
by the pirates but were attacked 
ferociously by millions of land 
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crabs. They made a frantic dash 
for their boats and safety. 

A different type of island is one 
in the Pacific which the Tahiti 
Government offered in 1880 to a 
Frenchman on condition that he 
freed it from rats. It could indeed 
have been beautiful and perhaps 
a fortune could have been made 
from copra, 

The Frenchman took with him 
a shipload of cats and quickly 
cleared out the rats, so that he 
could begin developing a copra 


- plantation and a poultry run. For 


a little while he flourished, but 
the cats bred quickly. Before long 
there were hundreds more than 
he could feed. They helped them- 
selves to the poultry and made 
nightly raids on his house and on 
the homes of his workers. 

In fear of their lives the work- ° 
ers left the island in a body, and 
the Frenchman, realising that he 
would be torn to pieces if he re- 
mained there alone, abandoned 
the island to the cats, which have 
been in possession ever since. 
They have developed remarkabie 
fishing powers and are expert 
swimmers, catching fish, crabs and 
turtles. The place is known today 
as “ The Island of Spitting Cats.” 


‘THE real problem of your leisure is how to keep other 


people from using it. 


A Boy becomes a man when he walks round a puddle 


instead of through it. 


SHoRT STORY 


THE TEST CASE 


TONY GRAY 


COULDN’T really say how 

the subject of obituary notices 
came up. It’s an odd sort of topic 
to be discussing in a pub, half 
an hour before closing time. I 
think some famous man or other 
had died that afternoon and 
someone in the pub may have 
remarked on the speed with 
which the newspapers managed 
to get it set up in type and into 


the page. 
Anyway, a littl man in a 
shabby raincoat butted in and 


explained, with the pride we all 
take in specialised knowledge, that 
whenever a famous man fell ill 
his obituary notice was always 
taken out of the files, brought up 
to date and set up in type, just 
to be on the safe side in case he 
happened to die as an edition 
was going to press. The little 
man obviously worked in a news- 
paper office. 

The talk drifted on to the 
general subject of obituary 
notices. The little man told us 
that every newspaper office has a 
room in which the obituaries of 
all sorts of people who happen 
to be in the news are filed, wait- 
ing for “ the day ”. It’s called the 
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graveyard or the mortuary, he 
said. 

“ Gives you quite a start,” he 
said, “when you go up there 
looking for the obit of some 
fellow with the same initial as 
yourself and you come across 
your own envelope. Members of 
the staff usually go into the file 
automatically, as they are appoin- 
ted. It’s a queer feeling, though, 
like a goose walking over your 
grave, or whatever it is they say.” 

The little man sipped his pint 
for a minute, then looked up. 

“A rather odd thing happened 
in the graveyard in our office a 
couple of years back,” he said. 
“We never did get to the bottom 
of it. 

“TI was working in the repor- 
ters’ room at the time. One night 
this character called Ferns 
dropped in to see me. A strange 
fellow, moody. I had met him 
four or five years earlier, when 
we were both working on the old 
Champion. Ferns was down on 
his luck and asked me if there 
was any chance of a job in our 
place. 

“Well, there was a vacancy in 
the graveyard at that time. They 
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wanted someone to come in every 
night and keep an eye on things 
—you know, tidy up the files, get 
out any obits that were likely to 
be needed and so on. It wasn’t 
much of a job, but it was worth 
a few quid a week, and it should 
have given him plenty of time to 
do a bit of writing on the side. 

“For a time, everything went 
fine. He did the job well enough, 
and he seemed quite content up 
there. Mind you, it’s a lonely sort 
of job for a fellow of thirty-three 
or four. Maybe it got on his 
nerves a bit right from the begin- 
ning. I don’t know. 

“The first time I realised 
there was something wrong was 
one night when I was doing my 
month’s late turn and I went up 
to the graveyard to ask Ferns to 
dig up the obit of a chancer called 
Kerrigan who had driven his car 
into the canal. I found Ferns sit- 
ting at the desk looking as if he 
had seen a ghost. On the desk in 
front of him was a proof of the 
Kerrigan story. And in his hand 
. . +» the obit. 

“I thought maybe he’d had a 
few too many, and decided to 
ignore his appearance. ‘I see 
you’ve got Kerrigan out already,’ 
I said. ‘ That’s what I came up 
for.’ 

“*T did it,’ he said, and his 
voice had a sort of awful, hollow 
sound. ‘I killed that man.’ 


“*What on earth are you 
talking about?’ I asked. ‘ Kerrigan 
ran his car into the canal. He 


was probably as drunk as you are 
yourself.’ 

““Tm telling you I killed 
him,’ he insisted. ‘ Look at that!’ 

“T took the obituary notice from 
him. 

“*Took at it, man!’ He was 
almost shouting now. ‘ Damn it, 
look at the date!’ 

“I followed his trembling 
finger. Ferns was pointing to the 
blank space in the first paragraph. 
Obits usually start with a line 
like ‘We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. John Kerrigan, the 
well-known Dublin industrialist, 
and then there’s a blank for the 
place (it might be his home or 
the hospital), and then there’s 
another blank for the reporter to 
fill in ‘ yesterday’ or ‘early this 
morning’ or whatever’s appro- 
priate. It was this blank he was 
pointing to. In it a date had been 
scribbled in with a Biro pen. I 
glanced at the calendar. It was 
the same date. 

“* Yes,’ I said casually, ‘ that’s 
fair enough ; but you don’t need 
to put in the date. We just say 
yesterday, because it'll be yester- 
day by the time they read the 

per.” 

“You still don’t understand,’ 
he said. ‘I filled in that date 
three weeks ago!’ 

“Tt was my turn to go white. 
‘What on earth did you do that 
for?” 

“He shook his head. ‘I don’t 
know, he said. ‘Some queer 
compulsion, like the way kids walk 
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along the pavement avoiding the 
joins. Did you never walk along 
the pavement avoiding the joins?’ 

“TI went back to the reporters’ 
room. I thought he had gone 
clean mad, Later that night, when 
the paper was away, he told me 
more about it. Sitting there, night 
after night among all those uni- 
form brown’ envelopes, was 
obviously getting on his nerves. 
He had become fascinated by 
those damned obituaries. They 
became an obsession. 

“Poor Ferns would stand there 
at the window of his little office, 
looking down over the city. In 
the buildings all around him men 
were drinking, talking about 
business, making love, making 
plans. And all the time those little 
brown envelopes, as impersonal 
and uniform as the crosses in a 
military cemetery, were waiting. 

“A man would fall ill and his 
obituary would come out of its 
envelope. He’d get better again, 
and it would go back into the 
envelope, into the file. But at the 
first hint of a relapse, out it would 
come again. It would be brought 
up to date. The type would be 
marked on it, even the heading. 
Everything would be filled in, 
neatly, except that one little 
blank saying when the death took 
place. 

“ Ferns was bringing Kerrigan’s 
file up to date when he was 
seized with this sudden compul- 
sion to scribble in a date, any 
date. He did so, and slipped the 
envelope back into the file. As a 
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matter of fact, he had forgotten 
all about it until his eye fell on 
the scribbled date the night 
Kerrigan drove his car into the 
canal. 

“I did my best to persuade 
him that the whole thing was a 
pure coincidence. I must say it 
struck me at the time as pretty 
far-fetched. But there you are 
—these things do happen. I 
thought at the time that I had 
succeeded in reassuring him. But 
I was wrong. 

“A couple of nights later he 
came into the reporters’ room to 
see me again. He hadn’t been 
able to eat or sleep in the mean- 
time and was plainly in a bad 
way. Nothing would convince him 
that the scribbled date on the 
obituary notice was not respon- 
sible for Kerrigan’s death. 

“Then I told him there was 
only one way to prove that the 


whole thing was nonsense—by 
scribbling a date at random on 
some other obituary in my 
presence. 


“*T wouldn’t dare,’ he said. ‘I 


. wouldn’t risk it after what hap- 


pened to Kerrigan. Suppose I am 
right and you are wrong? We'd 
never forgive ourselves. No, I 
wouldn’t dare to do that, just in 
cage... 

“I was beaten. There wasn’t 
anything else I could suggest. ‘I’m 
afraid it’s something you'll have to 
straighten out for yourself,’ I said. 
* Go and see a priest, or a psychia- 
trist, or both.’ 

“ Five days passed. Then one 
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night he came bursting into the 
reporters’ room with the same 
horror-struck expression on his 
face. ‘I’ve done it again!’ he said, 
thrusting an obituary at me. 

“T glanced down at it. The sub- 
ject of the notice was dead all right. 
But then he was an old man, and 
had been ill for some time. Besides, 
there wasn’t any date scribbled in 
the blank space this time. 

“* What are you talking about?’ 
I snapped. ‘ There’s no date here.’ 

“*T know that,’ he said. ‘I 
didn’t dare to write down the date 
—I told you I wouldn’t. But the 
other night I was going through 
this obituary, tidying it up, and 
suddenly the date February 27th 


* jumped into my mind. I saw it, 


every bit as clearly as if it was 
written down on that piece of 
paper. Do you see what that means, 
man? I daren’t even touch or look 
at one of these things again.’ 

“I tried to argue sense into him. 
Since the date wasn’t written 
down, I argued, there was no way 
of proving his story. Maybe he had 
imagined the whole thing. In his 
present frame of mind, it would be 
very easy for him to mix the dates 
and think that he had imagined 


February 27th. He was in a bad 
way, but I calmed him down a bit. 
And I got him to agree to go and 
see a doctor. 

“The next evening, just as I 
was leaving for the office, he called 
to see me. 

“Pye been to the doctor,’ he 
said. ‘And now I'm _ going 
straight home to bed.’ 

“*What did the doctor say it 
was?’ 

“*QOh, there’s nothing the 
matter with me,’ he said. ‘ It isn’t 
that. It’s just that I think I’ve 
found the solution to that prob- 
lem we were discussing last 
night.’ 

“And he told me. He had 
spent amother sleepless night 
thinking it out. The first inci- 
dent could have been pure coin- 
cidence—he admitted that. But he 
couldn’t risk trying it again to 
make sure. The second incident 
could have been caused by con- 
fusing the dates, by the opposite 
of wishful thinking, whatever that 
may be. And there was no way 
of finding that out either. 

“ So he had decided to lay the 
ghost in the only possible way. 
He had gone to the doctor for a 
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thorough check-up: heart, lungs, 
blood pressure, respiration, the 
whole bang lot. There was abso- 
lutely nothing the matter with 
him. The doctor assured him he 
was good for another thirty or 
forty years. 

“* Right, Ferns said. ‘So 
there’s no reason why I should die 
tomorrow, is there, barring acci- 
dents? And if I go to bed before 
midnight tonight, and stay in bed 
all day tomorrow, that should rule 
out accidents. Unless the house 
falls down.’ 

“T began to see what he was 
getting at. 

“ * So,’ he went on, ‘ this after- 
noon, I went into the office, took 
out my own envelope, and filled 
in the date—tomorrow’s date. If I 
get through tomorrow safely, I'll 
know the whole thing was a fig- 
ment of my imagination, and I'll 
be able to get some rest. If 
not > He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ But it is all a figment of your 
imagination, I argued. ‘ The 
thing is ridiculous. It’s un- 
Christian, It’s madness.’ 

“* In that case,’ he said calmly, 
‘nothing will happen. I will turn 
up at work the day after tomor- 
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row as if nothing had happened 
and we'll both forget the whole 
thing.’ 

“There was no point in trying 
to argue with him. Anyway, he 
seemed a lot more composed. 
Besides, it was his own business, 
and I was in a hurry to work.” 

The little man in the raincoat, 
who had held the pub spellbound 
as he talked, put his glass down 
on the counter in a sudden gap 
of silence. 

“What happened?” somebody 
whispered. 

“Nobody knows,” said the 
little man. “ There wasn’t a mark 
on the body. There was a lot of 
fuss at the inquest, mind you, 
but they didn’t get anywhere. 
That doctor who had given him 
a clean bill of health the previous 
day was asked a lot of awkward 
questions. 

“They say it isn’t possible to 
die of fright, but I don’t know. 
Seems the only logical explana- 
tion to me. Funny part of it was, 
he’d put the wrong ruddy date on 
his own obit. I checked it my- 
self, the day he died. The date 
he had scribbled on the obit was 
the day after that.” 
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A MAN is never in worse company than when he flies into 


a rage and is beside himself. 


“ The only real hope of significant growth must be in 
production for the export market” 


As an American Expert 


Sees Our 


Kconomy 


PROFESSOR R. MURRAY HAVENS 


RISH leaders have realised the 

need for careful planning to 
bring about the economic expan- 
sion necessary to the country. 
The report issued by Mr. T. K. 
Whitaker entitled Economic De- 
velopment is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the detailed thought which 
should go into the determination 
of policies to meet Ireland’s 
problems. The White Paper, 
Programme for Economic Expan- 
sion, issued at about the same 
time, indicates a willingness on 
the part of the government to 
implement proposals with action. 

Particularly was I impressed by 
the sections dealing with agricul- 
ture. Without wishing to pose as 
an agricultural expert, it seems to 
me that the planning and pro- 
posals for specific action by tne 
government in the increase of 
farm productivity exemplify the 
positive policies necessary for 
initiating more rapid development 
in an economy whose progress has 
been slow. 

An economist cannot help being 
impressed also by the care 
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PROFESSOR HAVENS is Pro- 

fessor of Economics at the 
University of Alabama. He was 
Exchange Professor at University 
College, Dublin, during the 
session 1958-59, 
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taken in the Whitaker report to 
include, with specific proposals 
for government action, an analysis 
of the financial problems which 
will be raised. Increased invest- 
ment levels inevitably raise ques- 
tions about the level of savings, 
foreign borrowing and credit ex- 
pansion. In a small country with 
vital external trade relationships 
such as Ireland it is also essential 
that the deficit in the balance of 
payments be kept under careful 
control, 

Inevitably the effect of ex- 
panded investment and expanded 
credit will be severely felt in the 
balance of payments. On the other 
hand facilities for international 
assistance in meeting deficits 
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caused by investment in an under- 
developed area are greater to-day. 

It also appears probable that 
England and the other countries 
with which Ireland trades will 
continue themselves to suffer some 
degree of inflation, and at the very 
least the compensating price rises 
here should be allowed to result 
from internal investment, rather 
than from adjustments in costs 
resulting from import price 
changes. Consideration would 
need to be given to changes in the 
tax level and structure to help 
contain the inflationary consump- 
tion expansion which would result 
from rising incomes and employ- 
ment accompanying increased in- 
vestment. 

The usual discussions of Ire- 
land’s economic problems do not 
appear to recognise how vital in- 
dustrial development is. Increased 
productivity in agriculture will 
certainly raise the standard of 
living and relieve pressure on the 
balance of payments, but it cannot 
solve the emigration problem. 
Technological changes in com- 
peting countries will almost cer- 
tainly force Irish farmers into tne 
utilisation of labour saving 
methods. If Ireland is to solve 
her emigration problem, it can 
only be through a vigorous effort 
to secure an expansion of indus- 
trial employment. 

Such an expansion will un- 
doubtedly require, in the early 
stages of development, that the 
government give direct aid and 
encouragement to prospective in- 
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vestors much as is now being 
done for agriculture, What indus- 
tries to encourage and what type 
of aid to give will certainly be 
most difficult decisions to make. 

Since the only real hope of 
significant growth must be in 
production for the export market, 
it should not be expected that in- 
creased tariff protection will be a 
valuable tool for further desirable 
development. With the expanding 
use of automation and mass pro- 
duction techniques into so many 
new industrial lines it is not likely 
that many additional legitimate 
cases for tariff protection in Ireland 
will be found. 

It is probable that the most 
effective methods of encourage- 
ment will be subsidies or tax con- 
cessions. An infinite variety of 
forms for giving such assistance 
has been developed in other coun- 
tries in recent years. These ex- 
periences should be given careful 
study to determine the most 
appropriate methods to be used, 
since the form which the aid teks 
must depend upon the type of 
industry and the characteristics of 
the Irish economy. Unless it is 
believed that after a reasonable 
period of government assistance 
the industrialist can meet unsub- 
sidised foreign competition that 
production should not receive 
special aid. 

When the problem is faced of 
what industries can meet the 
above specifications it is hard to 
exaggerate the difficulties. Existing 
studies of the problem, including 
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the Whitaker report, are seriously 
deficient, since the number of in- 
dustries specifically suggested has 
been extremely small, It is urgent 
that full discussion of this matter 
take place, for only in this way 
can concrete proposals develop. 

Assistance in the determination 
of what industries to encourage 
should be sought from foreign 
sources as well as from Irish 
businessmen. The recent decision 
to participate more actively in the 
work of the European Productivity 
Agency is certainly a step in the 
right direction. 

The role of foreign investment 
in Irish industrial development 
should also receive careful study. 
Utilisation to some degree of 
funds from abroad should help to 
avoid the inflationary pressures of 
an investment programme which 
will, if successful, undoubtedly 
require funds in excess of domes- 
tic savings. Investment from 
abroad also brings with it impor- 
tant advantages such as_ tech- 
nological knowledge of the pro- 
duction process involved, an 
established access to sources of 
imported raw materials, and an 
operational marketing organisa- 
tion. 

There is, of course, the danger 
that in foreign owned plants de- 
cisions relative to levels of produc- 
tion may be made without regard 
to welfare considerations involving 
the Irish people. Where this prob- 
lem is believed to be vital, the 
effort should be made to secure 
the advantages of foreign processes 
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iu is important to keep in mind 
that resources which were 
vital in one industrial period 
will not necessarily be so in 
later periods when technology 
has changed. While coal is still 
important industrially, the shift 
in all Western Europe to 
imported oil demonstrates that 
its lack does not preclude 
industrial development. With 
‘the probability that atomic 
power at commercially com- 
petitive cost is only a few 
years away it is obvious that 
technological progress within 
the near future will cause 
changes in the possible location 
of industry which will offer 
many opportunities to alert 
business investors provided they 
are encouraged by stable social 
conditions and intelligent political 
policies. 


and marketing knowledge through 
appropriate arrangements. 

While licensing and royalty 
arrangements would burden the 
Irish economy with some external 
payments, the yield in increased 
productivity should make such 
agreements extremely worthwhile. 
It should not be thought, however, 
that the relations with foreign 
industrial concerns should be 
limited to any one form. Con- 
tinued effort to reassure foreign 
investors regarding the security 
of their investment should yield 
valuable results in any field where 
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the dangers of foreign control do 
not appear to be serious. 

The question of the proper 
balance between public and private 
ownership of industry is also one 
which Ireland must face. The 
above analysis is based upon the 
assumption that this country will 
wish to continue its primary 
reliance upon private enterprise, 
but this decision should not pre- 
vent utilisation of public owner- 
ship where that appears desirable. 

Experimentation in industries 
based upon new technological 
processes may offer great advan- 
tages and yet in their early stages 
appear excessively risky to attract 
private investors. Governmental 
assumption of part or all of ‘the 
risks may in such cases be quite 
justifiable. The capable manage- 
ment of the Irish Air Companies 
and their effective promotional 
activities demonstrate the ability 
in this country to combine govern- 
mental sponsorship with efficient 
business operations. 

It is important for Ireland to 
remember that for a small nation 
the limited variety of resources 
will force industrial development 
along specialised lines which make 
maximum use of available produc- 
tive factors. It is only in such 
lines that Ireland will be able to 
keep costs competitive in the ex- 
port markets, 

But even with competitive 
prices, access to adequate markets 
for the disposal of surplus output 
must be available. In terms of size, 
location, and income levels Europe 


represents the most logical market. 
Appropriate Irish policy must aim 
for the maintenance and expansion 
of this market. Yet it is at this 
point that present governmental 
policies seem indecisive. 

The Common Market (European 
Economic Community) has come 
into existence with Ireland on the 
outside of gradually developing 
tariff walls which will tend to 
exclude her from the richest 
European markets. Although it is 
true that Irish membership in the 
Common Market while Britain 
remained outside would represent 
a separation from a vitally im- 
portant outlet for agricultural 
exports, it is significant that recent 
negotiations for the establishment 
of a second trading area including 
Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries did not include Ireland. 

This lack of participation means 
that new economic units are being 
formed with no representatives 
present to assure protection for 
Irish interests. If this country is 
not to be left economically isolated 
and industrially stagnant, it must 
be certain that it is represented 
in future negotiations, While it 
may be true that trading ties with 
Britain require that Ireland follow 
her lead, it may be unduly 
optimistic to assume that British 
policies will therefore adequately 
take into account the special re- 
quirements for Irish development. 

Representatives from this 
government could always be pre- 
sent at these economic conferences 
in an effort to protect local 
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interests and, if possible, to in- 
fluence British policy toward the 
acceptance of arrangements which 
would be beneficial to Ireland. 
Membership in any common 
market or free-trade area will 
certainly present problems for the 
protection of local agricultural 
production. These agreements 
recognise the need for special 
afrangements to ease the adjust- 


ments to be made by farmers. 

It should be obvious that tie 
long-run prosperity of Irish 
farmers cannot be separated from 
the prosperity of the nation as a 
whole, and, therefore, that tem- 
porary disruptions in the agricul- 
tural segments should not be 
allowed to prevent new trading 
relationships which will be vital 
to Ireland’s industrial development. 
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The Art of Deceit 


SocraTES said: 


“Speak that I may see thee.” 


Speech is 


the index of the mind and the summation of the soul; all 
that the person has been, is, and will be. We need only hear 


a word and we can say: 


“He is an ignorant man; he is a 


proud man; he is a kind man; he is a cruel man.” 

The whirlwind of the tongue is the sign of the tempest in 
the soul. If there is envy in the heart, it will show in the tone 
of the voice; if there is love in the heart, even the voice 
shares the glow. But a skunk in the cellar soon smells up the 


whole house. 


It is a physical and psychological impossibility to develop 


the art of conversation without first developing the art of a 
good and humble heart out of which come our words. The 
power of edifying speech increases with the improvement 
in morals. Many of the suggestions offered today for refine- 
ment of the art of conversation are in reality nothing else 
than the art of deceit, and amount to—‘ How to Disguise 
Your Feelings.” 
BisHop FULTON J. SHEEN 


“WELL, supposing he has a lot of money? He can’t take 
it with him. Even if he did, it would melt!” 


‘THE next (March) issue of Tue Ir1sH Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, February 25th. 
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THE UNKNOWN TEACHER—Mrs. J. 
Ryan, of Lisdoonvarna, County Clare, 
writes this tribute :— 

“Some day, maybe, someone will 
raise a monument in perennial brass 
and dedicate it to The Unknown 
Teacher. For I think that the teachers 
are too often the forgotten men and 
women of their generation. 

“In the same old room, at the same 
old board, teaching the same old weary 
round, they see class after class pass 
on. 

“They grow grey with chalk-dust, 
and decrepit with time, but what 
strange tales must fill their minds as 
they peer out the window over the 
red geraniums and wait for the Bell 
that tells them school is finally over. 

“ They who have guided a thousand 
souls now sit for their Particular 
Examination, and I am sure they all 
pass with honours, for to such, I think, 
the greatest Teacher of them all must 
be wondrously merciful and infinitely 
bountiful.” 

a 
CLARION CALL TO IRISHWOMEN—Writ- 
ing from Finspong, Sweden, Berna- 
dette Walsh sails into her subject 
straightway : — 

“ May I, a mere Irishwoman, at 
present resident in Sweden, call on 
my female compatriots to rally round 
and defend themselves from the un- 
justified accusations levelled against 
them by a Swede under the heading 
‘Irishwomen, Brush Up Your Man- 
ners’, in a recent issue of THE IRISH 
DIGEST. 

“Trishwomen are accused of hav- 
ing taken the initiative in almost all 
the things that good behaviour sug- 
gests should be the prerogative of 
men, This is undoubtedly true. But 
has our Swedish visitor stopped to 
consider why Irishwomen, once re- 
nowned for their politeness and 
docility, have apparently become the 
dominant sex, the deciding factor in 
Irish life? 

“The answer The 
innate laziness, incon- 


is—necessity. 
carelessness, 


sideration and plain downright bad 
manners of our menfolk have forced 
Irishwomen to come to the fore; but 
the hypocrisy of Irishmen demands 
their depiction as patient, forbearing, 
gentle creatures. (Heaven help us— 
whoever heard of an Irishman answer- 
ing to that description?) 

“Trishmen escape from realism by 
assuming a cloak of idealism—though 
it is difficult to find the ideal in the 
imbibing of large quantities of intoxi- 
cating drink whilst their wives or 
girl friends wait patiently for the err- 
ing escorts. The impregnable position 
of the Irish male has led to illiberal, 
illogical and impractical views and 
ideas, but, alas, not to good manners 
and consideration for the well-being 
of the weaker sex. 

“Ts it then surprising that a Swede, 
coming from a country which (to 
quote the late Hendrik Willem van 
Loon) has a democracy based on good 
manners, was appalled at this aspect 
of Irish life? Common courtesy and 
ordinary politeness are dispensed with 
as being effeminate, silly and unbe- 
coming to a male—once the correct 
first impression has been made and 
the unfortunate and unsuspecting 
female victim has been trapped. 

“ Are we Irishwomen to blame for 
the present state of things? Yes, to 
a certain extent. We should refuse to 
tolerate the treatment we are sub- 
jected to. Mothers should refrain 
from spoiling their sons and should 
dispose of the idea that sisters should 
fetch and carry for their brothers. 
Wives should endeavour to be polite 
and not hypercritical, but should at 
the same time clearly show that they 
are not mere chattels. 


“But until that happy day comes— 
when Irishmen are willing to help 
with the household chores, push out 
their children in perambulators, man- 
age their personal affairs without 
assistance from their overworked and 
harassed womenfolk—an Irishwoman 
must possess these undesirable, but 
nevertheless essential, traits, if she is 
ever to get a good seat in a theatre, 
table in a crowded restaurant, posi- 
tions for her children, promotion for 
her husband, or through a Wool- 
worth’s swing-door during rush hour.” 
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Songs of 


lreland 


. all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 


ae accompaniment: Spinning 
el/Ceol an Phibrough/ Spanish 

; 1 Eileen Aroon 

IEP 41 9/3 ($1.50 


a - of Ireland, by MARY O'HARA, 


No. 1: 1 Wi I had the Shep 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day 
The Bonnie Bov/The Spinn ng 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/I 
Hiave a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 


IEP 49 9/3 ($1.50 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
Lark in the Morning; Waltz 

Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 


Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
The Sieg of I nnis/The Mist on 

the Bog ; Hornpip The Honey 

suckle/The Ki ya Fancy 

SEG 7628 9 $1.50 


IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 


Irish Marches/Irish Military Two 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/ Pride 
of Erin Waltzes 

IEP 38 9/3 ($1.50 


IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two 
ste] Irish Waltz Medl Pride 
f Erin 
IEP 39 9/3 $1 50) 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’Hagan— RiverShanr 
The | h in the Clear Air/Little 


Town in the Ould County Down 
.G Roarin’ Fire 
[IEP 50 9/3 ($1,50 


Radio Review 4% Record Shop 


46a n Street, Dublin, lreland 


ing, ltreland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND BLUE 


Richard 
a go and the Loyal ay 


Ihe Sash my Father W<« | 
Protestant Boy The Battle if 
Garvagh |The “ot Bir Heroes 
IEP 37 9/3 ($1.50 


ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2 
Richard Hayward - the — 
Brethren: Do 
Blackman’'s Drear MX... o. 
Green Grassy Slopes of the B 


IEP 48 9 3 ($1.50 


COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: Thx 
Green Bushes/The \ age that 


Nobody Knows / Passi B 
Ma n/The Lass with the D 
cate A 

FER 5054 14 $2.00) 


LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND: Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
(ra—The Rose of Mooncoin) How 


can you buy Killarney/If | were 
2 Blackbird/The Moonshiner 
OE 9238 10/3 ($1.75 


Just send remittance pius 36 (or 
$0.50 in the U.S.) to us giving the 
numbers of the records required. 
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